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ettsee ARCH # OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Patron. 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Vice-Patrons. 
The LORD BISHOP of ST. ASAPH. 
The LORD LIEUTENANT of DENBIGH. 
The LORD LIEUTENANT of FLINTSHIRE. 
President. 
Sir WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, Bart., M.P. 


The ANNUAL CONGRESS will be held at LLANGOLLEN, 
from. the 27th of AUGUST to SEPTEMBER 3rd inclusive. Visits 
will be paid to Wrexham, Castle Dinas Bran, Denbigh, and Cherk 
Castles, Valle Crucis, Cemmer, and Basingwerk Abbeys, Dolgelly, Bala, 
the Vale of Clwyd, Holywell, and other places of interest. For 
detailed Prospectus, including terms for issue of J ickets. information 
with respect to accommodation, and Papers to be read, apply to 8. 
Gaecson Few, Llangollen; Captain Brst, Plas y Vivod, L 
Honorary Local Secretaries ; Tuos. Morcan, F.5.A., Honorary Trea- 
surer, Hill Side House. Palace-road, Streatham. hill, London, S.W.; or 
G. P. Wren, F. < ~ Honorary Congress Secretary, Juntor Atheneum 
Club, Piccadilly, W. 

W. DE GREY BIRCH, FRSL., ‘ 
EP. LOPTUS BROCK, FRA, } 10 Secretaries. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING. 
HE VICTORIA (PHILOSOPHICAL) INSTI- 


TUTE consists of 730 Men of Science and Authors ‘and others 
desiring the privileges of Membership) for the purpose of investigating 
fully aud impartially the most important Questions of Philosophy and 
Science, more especially those that bear upon the great truths revealed 
in Holy Scripture. 

Mr. Situick, of 51, Bedford-street, is the Agent for the Journal of the 
Society at P lymouth h. 


OB STAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

OPEN all the YEAR ROUND for the RECEPTION and SALE 
ef PICTURES, by the | ce and Foreign Sehools.—For particulars 
apply to Mr. C. W. Wa 





* eel UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


The SESSION 1877-8 will commence on TUESD AY, ie 14th day of 
October, when th al and o aed Examina- 
tions will be proceeded with, as laid down in the Pres eee 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several Paculties of Arts, 
Law, and Medicine, and in the )cepartment of Engineering, will be 
held on Friday, the 19th of October. 

Further information aoe Copies of the Prospectus may be had on 
application to the Registra 

(By Order of the Preside ent) 
ARTHUR HILL CURTIS, M.A. LL.D., Registrar. 
13th August, 1877. 


OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN. 








SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
This College supplies «a complete Course of INSTRUCTION in 
ae conte 7 to the Industrial Arts, especially those which 
y be y under the heads of CHEMIVAL MANU FAC- 
TURES, MINING. fF ENGINEERIL 
A Dipioma of Associate of the Coliege is granted at the end of the 
Three Years’ Course. 

‘here are Four B Royal Scholarships, of the value of 507. each yearly, 
with Free Education, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
Two Years. Two become vacant each year. They are given to Students 
who have been a year in the College. 

The Fees are #l. for each Course, or 16l. Jd am the Courses of each 
year, with the exception of Laboratory Pra 

Chemistry Cihgeresons and Practical), Sotallargy, &c.—Professor 

Galloway, Ly 0.8. 

af and Mechanism—Professor Ilennessy, 





F.R.S. 
Descriptive oe i Drawing, Engineering, and Surveying—Pro- 
C.E. M.R.LA, 


essor 
Experimental Physics (Theoretical and Practical)— Professor Barrett, 


Mining and Mineralogy — Frotvaner 0’ Reilly, C.E. M.R.LA. 
Rotany—Professor M*Nab, M.D. F. 
Zoology—Professor Leith Adame = a  F. R.8. 
| ae A ef Hull, M.A. F. 
t 





N IEMANN’S GREAT WORKS, ‘Shakspeare’s 
.. Cliff” ‘Richmond, ‘Trampers Crossing a Moss,’ and ‘Scar- 
berougb,’ together with a choice Collection of his finest Cabinet 
victures (Landscapes and Marine Pieces), are NOW ON VIEW, fora 
short time only, in SHEPHERD'S PICTURE GALLERY, Angel- 
row, Nottingham. 


n 
110 RT TEAC HERS.—At the MancHestEer 
Be: of ART there is a VACANCY for the post of 
SECOND MASTER. Salary, a minimum of 140l., and a proportion 
of the Government payment on results. Applicants must hold at 
least a First Third Grade Certificate, and should state if and where 
they have been engaged as Teachers.—Address, with full particulars, 
Mr. Epwix w. MaRsuaLL, Sec, School of Art, Manchester. 


| ITERARY IN STIT U TION S, &.— Grorer J. 
DAWSON may be ENGAGED for his Popular Lecture-Enter- 
tainments : OMAS HOOD, LIGHTS and SHADES of the 
DRAMA of LIF E, LIFE in a LOOKING-GLASS, &c.; with Dramatic 
illustrations from’ che Poets, Dramatists, &c. Syllabus forwarded on 
application. —4l, Holland- road, Brixton, London, 8. W. 








y—Mr. Baily, F.G.8. 
The Chemical and Physical sobeuatentes and Drawing School are 
open daily for Practical Lnstructio: 
The SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Programmes may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Royal Coilege of Science, Stepheu’s Green, Dublin. 
FREDERICK J J. - SIDNEY, LL. D., 


Secretary. 


ING'S COLLEGE, . LONDON. — INDIAN 
CIVILSERVICE EXAMINATION, 1878.—SPECTALCUASSES 
(supplementing the Ordinary Lectures) will begin, OCTOBER 5th, in 
the English ara ng (Prof. Sir R. Gardiner, M.A., J. W. Hales, M.A., 
and R. F. Charles, M.A), Greek and Roman History, &c. iG. ©. 
Warr, M.A.', French (Prof. Mariette, M.A.), German (Prof. Buch- 
heim; Ph.D). and the Science Subjects by the Professors of the 
Applied Science Department. 
‘or Prospectus apply, perscnally or by = to J. LW. c UN- 


U SIvERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


one. CHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP of 251, and THREE GENE- 
RAL of 151. ws ,open to Women as well as Men, will be offered in 
Gerben § EXT.—For particulars, apply to Epwarp Srock, Seere- 


barf }HOLARSHIPS for WOMEN.—FOUR or more. of 151. to 502. each, 
will also be offered by the Clifton Arsociation for the Higher Fduca- 
tion of Women —Further particulars may be obtained from Miss C 
be 31, Victoria-square, Clifton, or from the Secretary, as 
above 


\ ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAYINATIONS, 

The REPORTS, containing the Revised Regulations and Subjects 
for the EXAMINATIONS, commencing MAY 13th, 1878, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded ou applicaiiou to the Secretary for the 
<oon Examinations, Kev. Cuaries T. Foyntine, Fallowneld, Mau- 
chester. 


T HE 





BRIGHTON COLLEGE 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late Senior Student 
end Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
The NEXT TERM commences son TUESDAY, September isth. 


VHE LONDON INTER NATIONAL COL LEGE, 

Spring-grove, near Isleworth, W. English, Freuch, and German 

taught tu every Boy, in addition to Mathematics, Ciassics, and Natural 
Seience. Each boy bas a separate Bed-roo 

Terms 70, 80, and 90 Guineas. A otuatiens for brothers. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 18th. 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lave.t, M.A. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45, HARLEY-sTREET, 

W. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1854, for the General Educa- 
tion of Ladies, aud for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.A. THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Visitor—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

The CLASSES for the Michae)mas Term wil] meet on THURSDAY, 
October 4th, The Entrance Examination for New Pupils and tor Can- 
didates for Scholarships will be held, at 10 a.m, on TUESDAY, 
October 2nd. Individual Instruction in Vocal aud Instrumental 
Music. Classes in Greek and for Conversation in peotern Lauguages 
will be formed, if [ meey ew my | on the entry of Six Nam 

A Preparatory (lass has been formed for Girls of Foerteen Years and 
upwards, who are not able to pass the Entrance Examivation. Koarders 
are received by Miss Woops, at 41, Harley-street, and Mrs. Canrrnter, 
opposite the College. An early application is requested, there being 
but a few Vacanci ies. Ey ectuses, with full particulars, may be 





NincHaM, Esq , King’s College, London. Letters may be 
G. Uv. Warr, rsq., Tutor of the Indian Civil Service we Department. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— SCIENCE 





GCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’s HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 

TWO SC ceo ee each of the value of 1001., open to Students 
who have not ered any London fae i School, will be 
OFFERED for GoMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 2%. Subjects :— 
Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics. One Sonoleteeip will aocaen 
to a Candidate (if of sufficient merit) under 20 years of age ; the other 


_ is limited to Candidates under 25 years of age. 


An EXHIBITION of 501. in the same Subjects, and one ef 407. in 
the Subjects of Preliminary Education, open to Students who have 
eutered the Hospital in Uctober, WILL BE COMPETED FOR in 
THAT MONTH, 

For particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the Resipsxt 
Warpen of the Ostiege, St. Bartholomew's = Repth, E.Cc. 


.T. B ARTHOLOMEW’ Ss HOS PITAL and 
7 COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
Uctober ist. The Clinical Practice of the Hospital es a sersioe 
of 710 Beds, inclusive of 34 Beds for Convalesce t 
Students can reside within the Hospital Wallis, subject to the he Dalieas 
Regulations.—For ail particulars concerning either the Hospital or 
Vollege. application may be made, personally or by letter, to the Resi- 
wee Wakpen of the College. A Handbook will be forwarded on 
application. 


DIVISION.—This Division is established with a view to meet 
e f the new regulations for the BSc. and Prel.sc. 
Senstnesions of the University of London, of the Indian Civil 
Service, the Indian Public Works Departments, aud other Science 
Examinations. 
Students will be admitted on TU ESDAY. October 3. 

e Course of Instruction includes Mathematics, Mechanics, the 
Physical Laboratory, Chemi-try, the Cemnieas Laboratory, Zoology, 
Botany, Practical Biology, and Geolog 

For the Prospectus Apply, semenciie? or by post-card, to J. W. 
CunnincuamM, Esq.. D's Coltere. wre = letters may be 
addressed on the subject to Professor Ww. G. AD 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, ~ LONDON. 
SESSION 1877-78. 

The SESSION of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on MON- 
DAY, October 1. Introductory Lecture, at Three p.m., by John 
Williams, M.D. 

The SESSION of the Faculty of Arts and Laws (including the 
Department of Fine Arts) will begin on TUESDAY, Deceeer 2 veal 
ductory Lecture, at Three p.m., by Professor Alfred Goodw 

The SESSION of the Faculty of Science (including the a 
of the acre Selences) will begin on TU ESDAY,Veto 

e SCHOOL for B YS between the ages of Seven and Sixteen will 
REUPEN on TUESDAY, September 25. 

Prospeetuses and Copies of the Kegulations reldding to tieRotran® 
ra other Seaieien, ce preg an Ze8 0} to competition 

may be t the Uftice of the College. 








(THE MIDDLESEE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION mo 7 on MONDAY, October 1st, 
with an INTKOVDUCTORY ADDRESS, at Three p.u., by Mr. 
ARTHURQHENSM AN. 

fwo Entrance Scholarships, of the annual value of 251. and 201. 
Tespectively, wiil be competed for on October Ist and following days. 

For Prospectuses or further information apply to the Dean or the 
Kesipent Mrpica Orvicer, at the Hospital. 

ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


ON DON SCHOOL of HOM@OPATHY, 
52, GREAT ORMOND-STREET, Russell-square, W.O. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD EBURY. 
Baukers—Union Bank of Lendon, Argyll-place. 
The WINTER SESSION will open on TUESDAY, October 2nd, 
re ae CTORY ADDRESS, at Five r.m., by Dr. K 


LECTURES. 

n Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Dr. Richard Hughes. 

On Principles and Practices of Medicine, Dr. D. Dyce Brown. 

Clinical Lectures (within the Wards of the Hospital), by Dr. J. 

Galley Blackley aud Dr. D. Dyce Brown. 

Clinical Lectures on Surgery, by Dr. James Jon 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Ear, by Dr. Geeper. 

The Hospital contains 65 Beds. 

Contributions a:e requested in aid of the Funds of the Hospital and 
for the general purposes of the School. 

For further information 2s to * e:s, Free Admission, &c., at ply to Dr. 
Bayes, Hon. Secretary, or to FRED. MAYOUCK, Secretary. 








One i for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
od Science) will be heid at the Coliege, on the 27th and 28th of Sep- 


mber. 

‘The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the No:th- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways 

TALFUURD ELY, MA., ana 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) 


Head a; veo EVE, M.A. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A. 

The SCHOOL WILL RE-OPEE fer NEW gorsts on TUESDAY, 
September 25th, at 9 30 a The School Session is divided into three 
— Terms. Fee, 3 88. er ef to be paid at the beginning of each 

rm 





iss Grove, the Lady Resident, at the 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


Q) UEEN’S COLLEGE 


on 
College Office. 





SCHOOL, 43 and 45, 
HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 

The CLASSES will RE- OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
THURSDAY, 27th. tion for New t upiis 
on WEDNESDAY, September 26, at 10 a.m. J TORpOOURRRR may be had 
on application to Miss Grove, at ee College Offi 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Prine: pal. 


ne COLLEGE, 43 and 45, HARiry 








STREET, W. 
HIGHER LECTURES FOR ADULTS, 


A SYLLABUS of the Coummen 6 for the Michaelmas Term will be issued 
ins SEPIEM 1 BE oR. K. PLUMPTRE, D.v., Principal. 


T IGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1877-78. 

The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on MONDAY, lst October. 

The Edinburgh School Board have made arrangements by which a 
thoroughly practical as well as a thoroughly Jiberai education oan 
be imparted. The Classes are strictly limited, and care is taken to give 
each boy that king of culture of which he is most capable, and which 
is most aoe SE ‘or bim. 

ant information is contained in the Report and Prospectus, which 

y be had on a a to the Janitor, at the School; to the Clerk 
to x * Edinburg Board, 9, Castie-street; or to ‘the principal 
Booksellers in Edinburgh. 


Hi¢# scHoor OF DUNDEE. 


WANTED, a LADY SUPERINTEND 
ment of this School, to take Hr 
Kooms and School Ls 4 

Salary from 1261. to 1501. Candidates’ wilt 
with a view to the Educational Professio: 
the management <— training of im — jeformatiyn may 
obtained from A. MMING, Solicitor, 1, Bank-street, 
i with whoen applications = be lodged by 3ist August 
curren 


res BROW SCHOOL, » MPSTEAD.— 

eo \ SESSION (1877-78) BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, sSeptem- 

Chaeeics. and met Subjects, Rev. E. M. ealdest, M.A., agd Mr. 
r 





for eo any? Depest- 
Girls ia the Wlas: 

ao = comstont. 

to nave studied 

some experience in 








4 ithout corporal a or im- 
positions. A Playground . about two acres in extent, i 
several Fives’ Courts and a G is attached to the School. 
The School is close to the Gener street Station of the Metropolita 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from to, Termini of the North 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Tickets are 
granted at half price to Pupils attending the Se School. 
Prospectuses, containing full fnfemetion. may be obtained at the 
office of tne College. ALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squarg, Lonpon, 

W.C.—STU DENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE reside in the 

Hall under Collegiate discipline.—Particulars as to Rent of Rooms, 

Scholarships, &c . may be pues on application to the PRincipaLor 
the Secretary, at the Hall. 











Aro! Geemean. cogs | in, Professor 
Coarles Caseal, Rev. -: den Ma.; M 
matics and ar Philoosphs: M. 


ewe 7. & Maide ve 
w Cc. F. — Ratt Master iu or 
sty allege Schoo; 3 pale. . Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
niversity College Schoo! Gymnastics, Mr. A. Winterbottom. 
For Prospectus of the pew ts address Mrs Casr, Heath 
Brow, } Hampstead, London, carppeemen =; 


Ng sg! by CORRESPONDENCE, in High 
Mora lish Literature, and 
Philology, by 8 SEN iow cLansto, Athor ) or es Reudard Educational 


Picken snow tion Currected,— 
LL.D., Northgate House. 
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INDERGARTEN and PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. References— Parents 
of Pupils, ‘ lergymen, and others Desirable Home for Indian or 
Mothe: less Children. AUTUMN TERM commences MONDAY, 3rd 
of Sep ember. — Address Misses LKoss1 and Watson, 3, Buccleugh- 
terrace, Clapton common, London. 


XM ILITARY EDUCATION in GERMANY, for 
Candidates for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and © yore: through 
the Militia —olone! BERDOE A. WLLKINSON (Retired Full Pay), 
Royai Engineers receives PUPILS to PREPARE for the ARMY, at 
his Kesidence in Hesse Darmstadt. They have the advantage of pre- 
paring for the Competitive Examinations under the superintendence 
of an Officer of long service, assisted by a Staff of competent Masters, 
and at the same time of acquiring a colloquial knowledge of German 
and French - Address Colonel B. A. Witktnson, late R.E., care of 
Messrs. (ox & Co., Craig’s-court, London, 5.W., or Heinrichs- strane, 
106, Darmetadt, | 





T. LEONARDS. ON-SEA. — LON DON M.A, 
(Classics, Ist) has VACANCIES for PUPILS, who will be 
treated as Members of the Family. Careful Tuition. Preparation for 
special Examinations. Number strictly limited —For ‘'erms, &., 
apply by leiter to P.Vance Smirn, M.A., Anderida House, St. Leonards- 


Ww ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Mr. G. WHYTE, 

M A. (Edin), receives a limited number of SONS of GEN- 
TLEMEN to prepare for the Public Schools, &c. Bracing Climate, 
thorough Training. and Home Comforts. 








O ARTISTS.—WantTeED, a GENTLEMAN to pro- 
ceed at once to India, capable of colouring Photographs in Oil 
and Water Colours, and able to work up enlarged portraits with chalks, 
&e. —Apply toR. B., + Marion & ¢ Co. . 28 and 23, Soho-square. 
RTIST DECORATOR. — The ADVERTISER is 
willing totake a PU!’Il. Good References on either side. A 
Premium required.— Address I. A. H., care of Messrs. Roberson & Co., 
99, Long Acre. 
GSU ATION WANTED, as SECRETARY, COR- 
ESPONDENT, or L IBRARI AN, by a well-read Gentleman of 
experievce.— Address Mr. Exvis, Gosberton Hall, near t Spalding. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—A Levenaat MAN, or 

Clergyman, may find a most desirable HOME in the family of 

a gentleman, resident close to the British Museum — By ietter only, 
R. 8., care of Mr. G. Usborne, + 18, Catherine-street, Strand 








LTER EGO.—A ‘PERSON would CONDUC’ gy 

the BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS of a GENTLEMAN too 
occupied to attend to them himself. Security could be given.—P. J. M., 
Messrs. John Beal & Co , East- street, Brig hton. 


\ ANTED, the SERV ICES of a G EN TL E M. AN 
competent to conduct a Provincial Weekly Newspaper. /Ap- 
plicant must state full particulars as to previous engagements, salary 
Tequired, &e. Permanent situation for an energetic person.—Address 
8S, care of Frederick L. May & Co., Advertising Agents, 160, 
Picenailly, w. 


OBER T COW TAN, late a Senior Assistant in 

the Library of the British Mureum, and Author of ‘ Memories 

of the British Museum,’ * Autobiography of a Man of Kent’ * Brief 

Biographical Sketch of Sir Antonio Panizzi, K.C.B. LU.D, &. late 

Principal Librarian of the British Museum,’ is desirous of devoting 

some of the leisure time now at his disposal in ARRANGING and 

CATALOGUING LIBRARIES. or engaging in any other Literary 

Work of which he is canable.— For terms, &c., apply to 24, Southampton- 
road, Maitland Park. London, N.W. 


RITICISM.—NOTICE to AUTHORS. JOU R- 
NALISTS, and OTHERS.— Mr. J. H. SMITH, late Editor of 
the Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist, presents hie compliments 
uthors, Journ lists. and others, and to announce that he is 
open to CRITICIZE LITERARY PRODUCTIONS, either for private 
use or public circulation, at moderate terms. Estimates given for 
eneral and minute Criticisms Arguments furnished to order for Mem- 
rs of l'ebating “ocieties. Laconical Articles written to order. — 
Address Mr. J. i. SMITH, Critic's Chassbers, Halifax. 


ITER ARY PROPERTY. — WANTED, TWO 

or THREE GENTLEMEN to take Remaining SHARES ina 

New Journal connected with Art-Manufactures. Shares already held 
are in the bands of Gentlemen of the highest Vig sae rama Address 
Eprirtor, care of Messrs. Milne, Riddle & Miller, Solicitors, Harcourt- 
buildings, Temple. 


ITERARY.—A Lavy or GENTLEMAN of literary 

taste WANTED as EDITOR for the Christmas Number of one 

of the most popular Magazines; handsome honorarium an’ share of 

profits ; must advance 2001 towards cost of production.— For interview, 

ae cg ad address, in first instance, Maca, Post- office, 
daudgate bill, 

















ANTED, PITHY NOTES on TOPICS of 
the DAY, Political, Social, and Literary ; especially Notes on 
New and Forthcoming Books.—Send particulars to A. K » Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
#,* No Specimens or r anything to be sent requiring to be returned. 


GENTLEMAN, resident in Paris for the last 
Ten Years, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT as CORRESPONDENT 
to London or Provincial 3 Feet Lin —Address S. L. A., care of Mesers. 
e Mitchell & Co. 12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HOROUGHLY efficient SUB-EDITOR and 
REPORTER, Verbatim a and good Original and Descrip- 
tive Writer. of large and varie snes, on the Metropolitan and 
Provincial Press. seeks an ENGAG T. London, its neighbour- 
hood, or the North of England preferred. U nexceptionable testimonials. 
lad and reliable. Age 30.—Address J. H., 11, St. James’s-square, 








XPERIENCED VERBATIM REPORTER and 
Good Paragraphist desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Daily or 
Weekly Press. Unexceptionable testimonials as to ability and ~ M2 
ness. Age 32 —Adaress E. W., Chief Reporter, County Advertiser 
Office, Durham. 


EPORTER desires PROVINCIAL ENGAGE 
4 MENT Verbarim Note; expert Condenser. Thatoustite expe- 
rienced in every lepartment. Would take sole Literary charge of a 
ood Week'y.—Address, stating Salary, Journatisr, C. Mitcheli & Co., 
ed Lion- oourt, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


OOKSEL LER’S ASSISTANT.— WAN TED, a a 

MANAGER for the COUNTRY DEPARTMENT in one of the 

Row Housex. Must be thoroughly competent and of reliable cha- 

racter.—Apply by letter, stating age, where last employed, and Salary 
expected, to No. 2°6, 61, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 








TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—The Pub- 
lisher and Manager of Advertisement Department of a Weekly 
wapaper, with a large and important circulation, desires another 

Siar MENT. An energetic and thorough Workman. Highest 

references. and Security, if required.—Address ALrua, 37, Percy-street, 

Bedford- -square, Ww. 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—The 

LITERARY PRESS AGENCY, Gray's Inn Chambers, 20, 
Holborn, have NOW READY a Selection of High-Class Original 
SERLAL STORIES. N. B.—Not in Stereo. 


N EWSPAPER PROPERTIES. — Several 

genuine Weekly Newspapers, with Printing Businesses and 
Plant, Fu: LE. Amounts required from £001, to 2,000 —T. Kwapr, 
Agent for Transfer of Newspaper Property, 25, Paternoster-equare, 
London ; and Eldon Chambers, Cherry-street, Birmingham. 








THE PRESS.—A Youne Journatist, of superior 

Education, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as Assistant Editor 
or Reporter. Has had experience in England, America, and Cavada; 
knows the Continent and its chief Langu«ges Verbatim ote-taker. 
P. R. M,, care of Editor, Chronicle Office, C! Chelmsford 


PRESS. —A Verbatim Reporter, good Para- 
graphist, and fair Descriptive Writer, desires an ENGAGE- 
MEN) on a Daily Newspaper. Has had experience on first-class 
Daily and Weekly Journals.—Address C. H., care of Messrs. G, Street 
& Co. 30, Coruhill, E.vu. 


RESS.— An experienced Journalist and Writer 

ot high literary attainments will shortly seek RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as EDiTUR, SUB-EDITOR, or in otner capacity.—Address 
c. G., 106, Bury New- “road, Manchester. 


RESS.—The Musical Critic and Reviewer to a 
first-class London Paper desires a similar APPOINTMENT, or 
that of CORKES¥ONDENT to a Provincial or Foreign Paper.— 
Acdress Critic, at ©. H. May & Co.’s General Advertising Offices, 
78, Gracechurch-street. 
PBESS. — An EpiTor and. ‘Reporter, “of large 
experience, ability, and character, is open toa fresh ENG +GkE- 
MENT; moderate Salary taken for a permanency. — Bona Fives, 
Guz zetle Uffice, Searborough. 





JRESS.—A GENTLEMAN on a Londen Daily is open 

to an ENGAGEMENT as Sub-Editor of Daiiy or Editor of 

Weekly. First-class references to Loudon Daily. — M. Y., Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E C. 


JRESS.—A University Man, of long standing on 
the Provincial and London Press, as EDITUR, REPURYTER, 
&c., aud practically acquainted with all the details of a Newspaper, 
is OVEN to ADDITIUNAL EMPLOYMENT. Would Contribute 
Leading Attic! es to a London or Provincial Paper, send Special 
Keports or ‘Telegrams, or represent geveraliy. ‘Terms moderate 
Literary specimeus on application.—Epiror, Albany Villa, Mozact- 
street, Harrow-road, London. 


JRESS.—The ADVER TISER, whe has had Fa our 
Years’ experience in the Editorial Department of a leading Pro- 
vincial daily Newspaper, and who has a good knowledge of Politics 
(Home and Foreign), of the personnel of Public Life, of the Drama, and 
of General Literatare, desires an APPUIN(C MENT as a Writer or 
Assistant-Editor. His English is good and vigorous, aud in every 
respect he will be well spoken of by the Editor under whom he has 
served.—Address Iota, care of Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co. Ked Lion- 
cour & Fieet-street. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale of 

e Newspaper Property. beg to Notify that they have several im- 

portant Newspaver Properties for Disposal. Principais only treated 
with.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet street, z v. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale ‘and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, have for DISPOSAL the 
COPYRIGHT and PLANT of an important and well-established 
LONDON PAPER of great influence aud large circulacion, »1elding 
a hen and handsome iucome. Lease of premises will be Sold if 
red. Principais only treated with.—12 and 13, Ked Lion-court, 

F fleet street, E.C. 


C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

urchase of Newspaper Properties, have for DISPOSAL the 
OorYRIGHT and STUCK of a well-known LUNDON WEEKLY 
Be P£R of large circulation.—i9 and 13, Ked Livun-vourt, Fleet-street, 











XY MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Purchase of Newspaper Properties, neve for DISPOSAL the 

CUP ty RIGHT and PLANT ofa WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, published 

in the Midlavd Counties, in a very populous district. Price 2,3001.— 
12 aud] 13, Red. Lion- -court, Fleet-street, E.O. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale ond 
e FWurchase of Newspaper Propersies, have for DISPOSAI. an 
oid-established NEWSPAPER PROVERTY 10 the West of Evgland. 
Profits, 700l. perannum. Piant valuable and in excellent conaition 
Premises newly erccted and well adapted.—12 and 13, Red Liou-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 





MITCHELL & C O. have for DISPOSAL 

e the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY NEWs. 

PAvER published within twenty miles of London. Capital required, 

about 5001, Good a for a practical priuter.—12 and 13, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.U. 


MITCHELL & CO. are SEEKING INVEST- 
e MENTS for small sums (2001. to 5001) in either LOCAL or 


PROVINCIAL PAPERS Principals only treated with.—12 aud 13, 
Red Lion-court, Fieet-s street, E.C. 


C MITCHE LL & CO .—PRESS A AGENC Y.— 

e To meet a want long felt 2 Gentlemen seeking Employment or 
Re-Ungagement on the Press, and by Newspaper Proprietors desirous 
of filling up Vacancies, C. Mitcuerit & Co have, in deference to the 
wisnes of a very numerous body of friends, decided to act in the above 
capacity. Terms on application Newspaper Proprietors are respect- 
fully invited to state their requirements.—12 and 13, Ked Lion-ovurt, 
Fleet-street, &.C 


UBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
—All Authors desirous of bringing their Works under the direct 
notice of the Scholastic Profession are informed that RELFE sei 
THERS have unusual opportunities of a-sisting them in this res 
as their Travellers, who visit the greater part of Kngland Twice a oa 
call on all the principal Educational Establishments in the Kingdom, 
and by this means introduce, in the most efficieat way, all Books com- 
mitted to their care.—6, Uharterhouse-buildings, Aldersgate, E.U. 


NOTICE. —E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
Contractors, Wine Office-court, E.C., and ‘Took's-court, E C., are 

prepared to submit ESTIMATES and enter into C:)-NTKACTS for 
ETTER-PRESS PRINTING and LITHUGRAPHY. 











AUTOTY PE 


ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPB COMPANY are producers of Book I!lustrationg 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Hmployed by the 
Trusteesof the British Museum, Palsoxraphical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

AUTOTYPE 1» Sgn the old Methods of Photographic Printing 

y Processes w reserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are 
fee from the fatal defect of Fading. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, dig. 
plays a splendid Collection of Copies of the Great Masters from the 
Art-Galieries of Europe :— 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPES from DRAWINGS by WILLIAM BLAKE, 
Yis. the Set: Six Illustrations to “Comus’ and Six Miscellaneous 
Subjects, selected from the recent Biake Exhibition. 

ROMEO and JULIET, by Ford Madox Brown, 21s. 

A — of SIX DOMESTIO DRAWINGS, by F. J. Shields, 21e. the 
set. 


The ECCE HOMO of Cave Thomas, 10s. 6d. 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynter, R.A., 31. 38., 219., 78. 6d. 

The Remarkable Series of National Portraite, Studies of Beautiful 
Women, Historical and Poetical Pictures of Mrs Julia Margaret 
Cameron. In all Sixty-seven Subjects, at 7s. 6d. each, 

SKETCHES by Rowbotham, choice, 7s 6d each. 

Twenty-nine STU DIES of John Forbes Hardy, 78. 6d. each. 

REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Beavis, Bida, Cruikshank, 
Lehmann, Lucy, Sant, Ward, &. 

Catalogues on application. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. 5. BIRD 
its . Director of the ) Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent. 
street, W.—Subscriptions from (ne Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
Freuch, and German, immediately on application Prospestaes, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for ale at greatly reduced prices, 
may also be . free, on application. —Boors’s, Unuxton’s, Hope 
son's, and Sacnpers & Oriey'’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—A CartaLocveE of 

BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature, is NOW KEADY. Many 

rarities. Free on ap) ——— to E. Marspgn, Alpine House, Monk. 
ton-street, Ryde, I. 








NGRAVINGS.—A few fine Encravines, by 
Houbraken, Vermeulen, Hogarth, &c, FOR SALE.—E. Mans- 
pEN, Alpine House, Monkton-street, Ryde, 1. W. 


I: YOR SALE, a COPY (thick paper) of GROSE’S 
ANTIQUITIES of ge ot and WaLES, First Edition, 

Aiso SPENs&R’S FAERIE QUEEN, Po Foleo. a 

Alpine House, Monkton- street, a ‘yde, LV 

A GE} NTLEMAN, who wishes to ) DISP OSE of a a 

és large COLLECTION ‘ot Rare and Va‘uable B }OKS (Vid Bibles, 

Devotional Books and MSS., Classics, Arts, Travels. English and 

Foreign Literature), will be glad to send DtSCKRIPTIVE LISTs, 

with Prices, to Amateurs on application.—Address Bistiorotx, Ayr, 

Scotlaud. 


UTOGRAPH CORRESPONDENCE offered of 
LAX a late CABINET MINISTER, iuciuding 30 Letters of Pitt; 
others of Fox, Loughborough, Germaine, Carlisie, Burke, &c., many 
referring to the Wars of In ependence aud the Peninsula; and other 
Letters of extreme rarity. — Howarp Reve.., 29, Stansfield-road, 
Stockwell, London. 


Maaspey, 





PECIAL NOTICE.—1 —The Re ‘OT TISH KOHLI- 
KO NOOR, unique W hite Aquamarine from Perthsh 43 is fora 
short time OD 2W, on presentation of Card, at the MINEKAL- 
eg and GEVLOGICAL MUSEUM of Bryce M. Lo4 
F. , &c., 90, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, V W.0. 


( 1B EOLOGY. —In the Preface to the Student’s 

* ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,’ by Sir Cuartes Lre , price 9, 
he says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recogniz: rocks 
and minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged collectiou of specimens, such a8 
may be procured from Mr. Tennant (149, Strand), Teacher of Mine- 
ralogy at King’s College, London.” These | oliections are supplied on 
the following terms, in plain Mahogany Cabinets :— 





100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays .. 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 

800 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers 

400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers 


More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 Guineas each. 


T= RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, « ffected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 

THOMPSON, Studio, 2, Wigmere street, Cavension: ~equare. 





TO BE LET, TWO GOOD “STUDIOS, High and 

Lofty, Gas and Water laid on, suited for SCULPTOR or 
PAINTER (one Furnished), in the neighbourhood of Regent's Park.— 
Apply, wy letter, to O. H. L., care of Captain Jarvis, 37, Oakley- 
square, N. 


YO be LET or SOLD, the EDINBURGH 
THEATRE, in Castle- eerrace. Edinburgh. — aol to - 
OrrictaL LiquipaTor, No. 6, North-street, David-street, Edinburg 











Sales by Auction 


Architectural and Miscellaneous Library of the late 


JAMES 
BUNSTUNE BUNNING, Esq., and of the late Rev, C. H. W. 
PAULI. 


MESSRS, 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
WO by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street. Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, Au pa 20, and Follewivg Day, at 1 o’clock pre- 
cively, the ARCHITECT ‘and MISUELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
ef the late JAMES BUNSTONE BONNING., Esq., Architec 
‘orporation of London. To which are added, Tt ‘EOL GICAL, an 
STANDARD WORKS, from the Collections of the late Rev. ©. W. H. 
PAULI, and other Proprietors, includiug a Grand Series of Chromos— 
Fac-similes from Original Paintings by Great Masters for Members 
of the Arundel Society— —e various W ae on Natural History, Books 
of Prints, 

May be viewed two days prior, and oe had; if by post, on 

receipt of two stamps. 
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Engravings Produced and Collected by the late JAMES BAYLIS 
ALLEN, Esq.; also. Fine Etchings, by Albert Direr—Valu- 
able Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings. 

MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street. Strand, 
W.C, on MUVD August 20, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, ENGRAVINGS Produced and Collected by the tate JAMES 
BAYLIS ALLEN, Landscape and Historical Engraver, comprising 
choice Artists’ India Proofs, after J. M. W. Turner. Sir Edeia l.and- 
seer, Hilton, C. Stanfield, David Roberts, Calcott, Stephanoff, T. 
stothard, Smirke, Leslie, S Prout, Maclise, &c., and of other Cullec- 
tions—rare Portraits of English Bishops—fine Impressions of the 
Adam and Eve, St. Hubert, and St. Jerome, by Albert Diirer— 
Ftchings by Rembraudt, C. Dusart, Berghem, and other Artista. 
Also, valuable Pictures, by Antonio del Rincon, Tiziano, Vecelli, Jose 
Ribera, Herman Safcleven, Alonzo Berruguete, Bartolome Murillo, 
A. Sacchi, Domenichino, Procaccini, A. Caracci, Guido Reni, Sir Peter 
Lely, Mazzolini da Ferrara, F. Zucchero, &c.— Water-Colour Drawings, 
Framed and Glazed. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


CYCLOPEAN FORTRESS.—See the BumLpER 

of THIS W EEK —4d., or by post, 44d.—for View and Plan; View 

of New Buildiug for Civil Service Supply Stores -About London Im- 

rovements—The Maiden Way—Encouragement of Typhoid Fever— 

.ondon Educational Parliament —Crystal Palace Schools—‘* Turkey 
in Europe,” &c. —46, Catheriue-street ; and all Newsmen. 


[THE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal) for 
AUGUST 18th contains Reproductions of Architectural Draw- 
ings from the Royal Acidemy Exhibition; also Artic'es on the 
Government Building Cod-—Hereford Catnedral—Norni, Spoleto, and 
Gubbio, by R. P. Pullan— Metropolitan Water supply—The Lords and 
the New street —The Site for ‘Cicopatra’s Needle”—Mr. Ruskin on 
Pirmingham Workers —Correspoudence, &c.—Price 4d.; by post, 5d.— 
Office : 175, Strand, London, W.U. 





Just published, Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. crown &vo. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
i and the Diseases induced by it. 








The Choice and Valuable Library, Bookcases, Paintings, 
Plated Articles, China, Glass, d&c., of the late J. J. FAL- 
CONER, Esq. 

MESSRS, 
GoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
KR 


by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
w.c., on WEDNESDAY, August 22, and Five Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late J. J. FALCONER, 
Esq.; comprising the Works of the best Standard Authors. including 
an extensive \ollection of the Works of Farly Eng'ish and Scottish 
Poets and Dramatists - Publications of the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, 
Hunterian, Maitiand, Spaiding, and other Clubs— Books of Emblems, 
Jeste, Drolleries, aud Songs—Works Illustrated by G Cruikshank— 
Reprints of rare Books (many printed for private circulation only)— 
finely Ullustrated Works—Historical and Pvetical Publications re- 
jating to Scetiand—and many other rare and usefal Books in the 
different Classes of Literature, in elegant Biudiogs by Bedford, 
Riviére, Hayday, &c.—handsome Walnut-wood Gookcases—Paintings 
—Engravings—Plated Articles—China—and Giass. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 
The Valuable Library of the late C. W. STANDIDGE, Esq , 
and Interesting Autograph Letters. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Honse, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 99, and Two Following Days, at 
lo'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRAKY of the late (. W. STAN- 
DIDGE, Eeq.; comprising many of the Works of the best English 
Authors—rare Books and Lilustrated Volumes; to which are added, 
some interesting Autograph Letters. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


Collection of Engravings. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
Bl by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W C., on 
MONDAY, August 20, a Miscellaneous COLLACTION of ENGRAY- 
INGS, chiefly by Old Masters, consigned from Abroad. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Music and Musical Instruments ; 200 Copies of Glover's Ora- 
torio, ‘St. Patrick at Tara,’ &c.; also a small Collection of 
scarce Engraved Portraits of eminent Musicians, Autograph 
Letters, d&c. 


i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUOTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, august 22, a vaiuable( OLLEUTION of ANCIENT 
aad MODERN MUSIC, including the LIBRARY of the late Mr. E J. 
CARD, the eminent Flaurist, Member of the Philharmonic. &c.; also 
200 copies, in cloth, of Glover's Uratorio, ‘St. Patrick at Tara’— as usical 
Instruments, Pianofortes, Har i iolins, Vi llos, Fiutes, 
&e ; together with a small Collection of fine and scarce Portraits of 
ee Musiciaus by Faber, Bartolozzi—valuable Autograph Letters, 

Cc. 








Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Standard M. iscellaneous Books, both English and Foreign. 
f[ ESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


t their Rooms, 115, Chancery-iane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), on 
WEDNESDAY, August v4, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, a 
COLLECTION of STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, both 
English and Foreign; comprising Thiers's Hisroire du ‘onsulat, 
2@ vols —Corneille, Guvres, 20 vo's —De Tressan, (Euvres, 10 vols. —En- 
cyclopédie Moderne, 47 vole. —Kichardson’s English Dictionary, 2 vols. 
—Doré aud Jerrold’s Lonaon—Doré’s Dante, La Fentaine, and Don 
Quixote— William-on’s Oriental Field Sports -Grammont's Memoirs, 
2 vols —Macaulay’s England, 5 vols.—The Commentaries of Patrick, 
Lowth, Scott, ye, &c 

‘o be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Scientific Apparatus. 
NV R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C., on 
FRIDAY. August 24, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. the REMAIN- 
ING PORTIUN of the STOCK of the LONDON SPECTROSCOPIC 
COMPANY; consisting of Microscopes — Spectroscopes — Galvanic, 
Electric, and Polarizing Apparatus—Air Pumps—Maxic Lanterns and 
Shdes—Lime-light Burners—Gas Bags— Model Engines— Binnacle 
and other Compasses—Hxhausting and Condensing Syriuges -Steam 
Ww histles—Sextants—Induction Coils — Telescope Stands — Reading 
Glasses — Prismartic Compasses — Stereoscopes and slides — Ther- 
mometers, &c 








The Whitfield Museum. 


\ R. J.C. STEVENS begs to announce that he has 
A'L been favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Alezandra Palace, Muswell Hill,on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
August 28 and 29, at 1 o'clock precisely each day, the ceiebrated 
COLLECTION of CURIOSITIES of NATURE and WORKS of 
ART formed by the late KR. G. WHITFIELD. Exq., consisting 
of Paddles— War C'ubs—Spears—Bows and Arrows—Canoes—Native 
Dresses. Musical Instruments, &c., from the South Sea Islands ; 
Japanese and Chinese Soapstoue—Bronze and other Ornaments—Suits 
of English Armour—Gold Inlaid Weapons of War—Heads and Horns 
of Auimals— Stuffed Birds under Glass Shades and in Cases—Skeletons 
—Corals—Stuffed Animals—Busts and Figures of Eminent Persons— 
Glass Showcases, &c. 

On view at the Alexandra Palace, and Catalogues had of Mr. J. C. 

TEVERs, Auctioneer and Valuer, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 














\ R. HENRY IRVING in the DUBLIN UNI- 
_ VERSITY MAGAZINE — The SEPTEMBER Number will 
coutain a New and Characteristic Permanent Cabinet Photograph of 
this distinguished Tragedian, with an intimate Biographic Account 
from Orizinal Sources. “ Une of the best magazines.”—Globe. “ Very 
Valuable, showing how well the new Management is succeeding.” — 
Chelmsford Chronicle. “Rapidly coming to the front.” - Sussex Daily 
“ews, “ Spruvg into a new and modern life.”"—Chronicle and Mai’. 





London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





Second Edition, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 8d. 
VERWORK and PREMATURE MENTAL 


DECAY, its Causes aud Treatment; being an Essay read before 
the Medical Society of London By v. H. F. ROUTH, M.D. M.R.C.P. 
Lond. With © L° 

“A very able. thoughtful, and exhaustive essay on a subject which 
at the present day is of very great importance "— Review. 
London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, 5 vols. post 8vo. cloth, #1. 1%8. 6d. 


I IGBY’S (KENELM HENRY) The BROAD 
STONE of HONOUR. A carefully Revised Edition. in Four 
:—Godefridus, T dus, Morus, Urland Sui ted. 





— The SAME, large paper, 5 vols. 8vo. a very handsome book, 50 
printed half-red morocco, 51. 5s. Very few Copies remain for sale. 
Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 








THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Now published, 
A MODERN MINISTER. 
Parts IL. to 1V. price 1s. each, with 2 Illustrations. 
Times, August 10, 

“Although this may be a maiden vovel, it would seem that the 
writer has had literary experience There 14 no sign of faltering or 
hesita'ion in the start He plauoges stcaight ia medias res, striking 
ahead with a steady and powerful stroke. He truly grasps and 
separates in his brain the complicated strings of « most intricate plot, 
aud passes swiftly from group to group of personages .. He has struck 
such thrilling key-notes at the outset that we may congratulate him 
on achieving a triumph indeed should he succeed in playing up to 
them throughout ” 

William Blackwood & Sous, Edinburgh and London. 


W°oRKs of the late SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L: 


I 
DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8ve. with Illustrations, 73. 6d. 
Another Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Il. 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 53. 


Il, 
NOW AND THEN, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Iv. 
MISCELLANIES. 
Crown 8vo. 58. 


William Blackwood & Sens, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at Railway Bookstalls. 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, Uity of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


DEVILLE NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 3s. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 63. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 64. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. oh 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
Just published, 
GouTH by EAST: Notes of Travel in Southern 
\) Europe. By G. F. RODWELL, Science Master in Marlboreugh 
College. 1:2 Full-Page Vriginal and other Iilustrations, 4to. cloth 
extra, price 218. 
** He is able to give f by faithfully recording 


the ideas and impre ofa observer. Descriptive pas- 
sages that are admirabie in their way.”— Daily News. 








to his chapt 








HISTORY of BELFAST, from the Earliest 
Times to the Close of the Eighteenth Century. By GEORGE 
BENN. Maps and Lilustrations. Large 8vo. 770 pp. cloth gilt, price 288. 
“Worthy of being regarded as a standard work of reference to the 
locality of which it treats.”— Belfast News-Letier. : 
**In all respects this work is very complete.”— Northern Whig. 





Imperial folio, in portfolio or bound. full cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
Five Guineas, 


EW ZEALAND SCENERY. Fifteen Chromos, 
size, 15 1n. by 12 in., lithographed after Original Water-Colour 
Drawings, by JOHN GULLY. With Descriptive Letier-press by Dr. 
JULLUS von HAAST. 
“Very handsome, and elegantly got up..... The views are the best we 
have seen.”"— Perthshire Advertiser. | 
* No book has appeared on this, or, indeed, on any of our colonies, so 
beautiful in its art, or so valuabie as av adeqnate representation of the 
natural resources of the country.”—Daily Express. 


Marcus Ward & Co, London and Belfast. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


— 


NEW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE. 
Immediately, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A NOTE on CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


MISS MIDDLEMASS'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library, 


TOUCH and GO. By Jean Middle- 


MASS. 





RED-SPINNER’S NEW BOOK. 
Small 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


By STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By W. SENIOR (RED-SPINNER). 
“Mr Senior is a keen observer, and combines with a fine pic- 
turesque touch a quaint and effivient humeur. All these qualities 
come out in a most attractive maauer in this delightfal volume....... 

Pre-emiuently a bright and breezy book.” — Vonconformist. 


Small 8vo. illustrated boards, 28. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 
Cheap Edition. 

The WOMAN in WHITE. 
ANTONINA. 
BASIL, 
HIDE and SEEK. 
The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS. | The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES. | ‘The LAW and the LADY. 


The MOONSTONE. 
MAN and WIFE. 
| POOR MISS FINCH. 
| MISS or MRS.? 





OUIDA’S NOVELS. Uniform Edition. 


FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL, 
IDALIA. PUCK. 
CHANDOS. DUG OF FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LIITLE WOODEN 
CECIL CASTLEMAIN’S SHOKS. 

GAGE. SIGNA. 


HELD IN BONDAGE. ‘ IN A WINTER CITY. 





3 vols. crown ovo. at every Library, 
ARIADNE. By Ouida. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 


RUME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 








Crown 8vo. carefully printed on creamy paper. and tastefully bound 
in cloth, for the Library, price 6s each, 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS. Popu- 


lar Stories by the best Authors. Mostly Lllustrated —by Sir John 
Gilbert, George Du Maurier, W. Small, A Hopkins, 8 L. Fildes, 
Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahouey, and others. 

ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 

BaSIL. By Wilkie Collins. 

HIDE and SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 

The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 

QUEEN of HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 

The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins 

The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Coliins. 

MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 

MISS or MRS.? By Wilkie Collins, 

The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. 

The FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 

The LAW and the LADY. By Wilkie Collins. 

FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. 

ay? ~-Tal of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 


The EVIL EYE. By K.8. Macquoid. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingsley. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kivgsley. 
OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat. 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James Payn. 
WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. 

HALVES. By James Payn. 

The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John Saunders, 
GUY WATERMAN. By Jobn Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST the WORLD. By John Saunders. 
The LION in the PATH. By John Saunders. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY,. By Walter Besant 
aod James Rice. 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Besant and Rice. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By Besant and Kice. 
THIS SON of VULCAN. By Besaut end Rice. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By Besant and Rice. 

The CASE of MR. LUCRAPFY. By Besant and!Rice, 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, 78. 6d. 


J. M. W. TURNER’S LIFE and COR- 


KESPONDENCE. _ Founded upon Letters aud Papers furnished 
by bis Friends and fellow-Academicians. Ry WAL? ER THORN- 
RUKY. A New Edition, entirely Re-written and considerably 
Exlarged. With numerous Lilustrations in Colours, Fac-similed 
from Turner's Origiual Drawings. 








Cuatro & Winpvs, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—~-——_ 


Tn extre feap. 8vo. price 68. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
THE PUBLIC PICTURE 
GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


With a Brief Sketch of the History of the various Schools of Painting, 
from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth iaclusive. 


By KATE THOMPSON. 


“A very remarkable memoir of the several great schools 
of painting, and a singularly lucid exhibition of the prin- 
cipal treasures of the chief and some of the smaller 
picture galleries of Europe. The unpretending book, 
which does so much for the history of art, is also a 
traveller's guide-book ; a guide-book, moreover, so con- 

enient in arr t and comprehensive in design that 
it will not fail to become the companion of the majority 
of English tourists... The large crowd of ordinary con- 
noisseurs, who only care to know a little about pictures, 
and the choicer body of intelligent students of all artistic 
objects that fall in their way, will extol the compact little 
volume as a model of what an art explorer’s vade mecum 
should be. It will also be found in the highest degree 
serviceable to the more learned connoisseurs and erudite 
authorities on matters of art.”—Morning Post. 


“« A very convenient companion on a tour.” 
Saturday Review. 
“‘ A small and very useful manual.” —Guardian. 


** A work of real utility and permanent value, such as 
will take its place, modestly but securely, among the 
standard manuals of art, and will earn the special grati- 
tude of tourists.” —Daily Telegraph. 


BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS 
LITERALLY RENDERED 
IN VERSE. 


With 3 Illustrations, crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 





FIFTH and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOG LETTERS FROM 


THE “CHALLENGER.” 
By LORD GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


[Vert week. 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS, a 


SYSTEM ©F ByDr. E. FLEISCHER. Translated, with | Notes 
and Additions, from the Second German Edition, by M. M. 
PATTISON MUIR, F.RS.E, Assistant Lecturer on Chemistry, 
Owens College. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. | This day. 


HEAT, an ELEMENTARY TREA- 


TISE on. in REUATION to STEAM and the STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. SHANN, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, Crown »vo. 
48. 6d. [This day. 


The BARROWS and BONE CAVES 


of DERBYSHIRE, NOTES on. With an euast of . Descent 
into Elden Hole. By ROOKE PENNINGTON, LLD. F.G.S, 
Crown 8vv. 68. thie day. 


The MORPHOLOGY of the SKULL. 


By W. K. PARKER, F.RS., Hunterian Professor, Royal College 
of Surgeovs, and G. T. BETTANY, M.A. B.Sc. (contro 
Crowu 8vv. 10s, 6d. [ This day. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE. A 


Treatire on Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor ST’ NLEY 
JEVONS, F.R.S. [-Vext week. 


NEW VOLUME OF HISTORY PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Pro- 


fessor A. 8S. WILKINS, Owens College. 18mo. 1s. illustrated. 
| This day. 


TACITUS.—The Agricola and Ger- 


many, and the Dialogue on Oratory. Translated by A. J. 
CHURCH and W. J. BROURIBB. With Notes and Maps. 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. New and Revised Edition, now ready. 


A POCKET of PEBBLES, with a 


FEW SHELLS; being Fragments of Reflection. now and then 
with Cadence, made up mostly by the Sea-Shore. By, WILLIAM 
PHILPOT. Feap. 8vo. 58 his day. 


THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


——+-—— 


1. NEW LIBRARY EDITION, now 
publishing in Monthly Volumes, large 8vo. illustrated 
with about 200 Steel Engravings. Vols. I. to X VII. 
now ready, price 8s. 6d, each. 


2. ROXBURGH EDITION, in 48 vols. 


fcap. 8vo. illustrated throughout with Woodcuts and 
Steel Plates. Price, in Roxburghe binding, 11J. 5s. 


3. AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDI- 


TION (1847 Re-issue), in 48 vols. fcap, 8vo. with 
Frontispiece and Vignette to each Volume. Price, in 
cloth, 7/. 4s. 


4. CENTENARY EDITION, in 25 vols. 
crown 8vo. illustrated with Frontispieces and Vignettes, 
and containing Additional Notes from the Author's 
Pen, not previously published. Price, in cloth, 4. 4s. 


5. POCKET EDITION, in 25 vols. 
12mo. illustrated with Woodcut Vignettes. Price, in 
cloth, 11. 17s. The same, enclosed in a Box, price, in 
cloth, 21. 5s. 


6. RAILWAY EDITION, in 12 vols. 


feap. 8vo. illustrated with Woodcut Vignettes. Price, 
in cloth, 11. 11s. 6d.; or half calf, 21. 12s. 


“J 


. CHEAP EDITION, in 4 vols. 8vo. 


double columns. Price, in plain cloth, 11, 


IN THE PRESS, 
A CHEAP RE-ISSUE 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be published in Monthly Volumes, and the whole to 
be completed in 48 vols. feap. Svo. illustrated 
with 1,600 Woodcuts and 96 Steel Plates. 





AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 
AS there have been certain Edi- 
tions of “The Waverley Novels” 
recently published which are incom- 
plete, the Public are warned against 
all but the AUTHORS EDI- 
TIONS, published by A. & C. Black. 








Macuittax & Ce. London, 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES Brack. 


MESSRS. BAGSTER'S LIST, 


——>——_ 


The ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and 
CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT: 
being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the 
Original and the English Translation; with Indexes, 
List of the Proper Names, and their Occurrences, «Cc, 
Third Edition. 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 3/. 13s. 6d, 


The ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CON. 
CORDANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT; being an 
Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and 
the English Texts, including a Concordance to the Proper 
Names; with Indexes, Greek-English and oe Greek, 
Sixth Edition. Royal ’8vo. cloth, price 21. 2. 


The HEBRAIST’S VADE-MECUM: a 
First Attempt at a complete Verbal Index to the Contents 
of the Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures. Arranged accord- 
ing to Grammar:—the Occurrences in full. Demy 8yo, 
price 15s. 


GESENIUS’S HEBREW LEXICON, 
with Additions. In this Edition the Typographical 
Arrangements greatly assist the Student to discriminate 
the Primary and Subordinate Meanings of the Words. By 
8S. P. TREGELLES, LL.D. 4to. price 1l. 1s. 


CRITICAL NOTES on the NEW TES. 
TAMENT. By the Rev. T.S. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 7s, 
Though these Notes are mainly grammatical, their plan has 
been extended to embrace observations on the meaning of 
particular terms, especially synonyms; and also on the 
arrangement of sentences, as a matter of material importance 
to exact interpretation. 


A, RE-TRANSLATION of the REVELA- 
* TION, from a Critically Revised Greek Text. By 8. P. 
TREGELLES, LL.D. 2s. 


DEVELOPED CRITICISM of the GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. A Course of Com- 
plete Discussions of Places affected by such Variations as 
are important to the Critical Reader of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. T. 8. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. price 7s. 


A REVISION of the HEBREW TEXT of 
the OLD TESTAMENT, from CRITICAL SOURCES; 
being an Attempt to present a purer and more correct 
Text than the Received one of Van der Hooght, by the 
aid of the best existing Materials; with the principal 
various Readings found in MSS., Ancient Versions, Jewish 
Books and Writers, Parallels, Quotations, &c. The Con- 
tents of this Volume are presented in the convenient form 
of a in the Order of Chapter and Verse. 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 


An ANALYSIS of the FIRST ELEVEN 
CHAPTERS of the BOOK of GENESIS, with Reference 
to the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, and with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. LLOYD, M.A. 
Oxon., Rector of Lianvapley, Monmouthshire. Small 
4to. half cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH HEXAPLA: the Six Prin- 
cipal English Versions of the New Testament, in Parallel 
Columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. The advan- 
tages of this Arrangement are obvious. The Meaning of 
the Original is reflected from the Renderings ef Six Inde- 
pendent Translations on the same Page. One very hand- 
some Volume, 4to. price 2/. 2s. 


The TWOFOLD NEW TESTAMENT; 
being a New Translation accompanying a Revised Text, 
in Parallel Columns. By the Rev. T.5. GREEN, M.A. 
4to, 21s. 


The COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIB- 
LICAL: an Exposition of the Old and New Testaments in 
the very Words of Scripture. With Subsidiary Helps, 
copious Indexes, Maps, &c. 3 vols. 4to. price 2/. 16s. 


*,* Copies prepared for Presentation always ready. 





BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLES, in 
Bagster’s flexible Bindings, at all the principal 
Beoksellers’, and at 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


*,* Messrs. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages, by post, free on 
application. 


SamvuEL Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 





London. 
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MUDIE’S 


FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND 


BOOKS 


ZETTERS AND MEMOIRS OF CANON KINGSLEY 

Lirg or Tuomas Epwakp, by Samuel Smiles 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THR Rev. WILLIAM ARNUT 
HaBRigT MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Livs oF Lord ABINGER, by the Hon, P. C. Scarlett 
Mor?iMgR COLLINS, HIS LETTERS AND FRIBNDSHIPS 
Mgmorrn oF B. W. Proctgr (Barry Cornwall) 

Lire AND WritINGs oF Dr Quincay, by HL. A. Page 
Lire OF BERNARDINO OCHINO OF SIRNA 

Lire oF RawBL, by Mrs. Vaughan Jennings 
Histopic CHATBAUX, by A. Baillie Cochrane 
Mgmorr oF BisHoP FRILD, by the Rev. H. W. Tucker 
Forty YBARS’ R&COLLECTIONS, by Dr. Mackay 
Taz RgTREAT FROM Moscow, by Earl Stanhope 
History oF ENGLanp, by Emily Cooper 

FéxgLon: a Biographical Sketch 

Lirz AND LeTTRRS OF GEoRGB TICKNOR 

Lire oF Bishop SumnNgR, by G. H. Sumner 

My Lirg Prom 1815 TO 1849, by Charles Loftus 
Tue Makers OF Fiorence, by Mrs, Oliphart 

Tue OTrromaN Power IN Evnoprs, by E. A. Freeman 


Across AFRICA, by Commander Cameron 
TRAVELS IN TURKISTAN, by Eugene Schuyler 
Sixp REVISITED, by Captain R, F. Burton 
A Ripg To Kuiva, by Captain Burnaby 
Russia, by D. Mackenzie Wallace 

TurRKEY IN Eorors, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. Baker 
A YEARIN WESTERN FRANCE, by M B. Edwards 
WITHIN THE ARCTIC CiRcLR, by S. H. Kent. 

Lire ON THE Lower Danvussz, by F. K, Berger 

Five YuaRs IN BuLoaRia, by Henry Barkley 

DourcH Guiana, by W. G. Palgrave 

THROUGH BRITTANY, by Mrs. Macquoid 

ASumMsR HOLIDAY IN SCANDINAVIA 

A Yxar IN Soutu Arnica, by Lady Barker 

Turks AND Greeks, by Hon, Dudley Campbell 
YACHTING IN THE ARCTIC Sgas, by J, Lamont 

Across CENTRAL America, by J. W. B. Whetham 
ATxrip TO CASHMBRB, by Cowley Lamber’ 

TarougH NorwaY WITHA Lapiks, by hg M. Williams 
CRUISE OF THR ** CHALLENGER,” by V s 
CHALLENGER” LoG Lures, by Levdd. “i 





Mre, ARTHUR, by Mrs. Oliphant——Carita——BLveE Roses 
THE AMBRICAN SENATOR, by Anthony Trollope 

Tue Marquis oF Lossig——ANNETTE——OvUR Reto 
ARIADNE EpinAa——TBB FALL oF SomERSET——Rosixe 
WEAVERS AND Wart——Two LILIiEs OVERMATCHED 
Diana, Lapy Lytp——HeER Motusr’s Daring 

A Woman Hater, by Charles Reade —Sistk&x NATALIE 
EvuG&Nig BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE——BRIDGET 

Tus SHADOW OF THE SwoRD——JOANNA’s INUBRITANCE 
Vineinia: a Roman Sketch-——ALIx Fatrrorp Migxon 
Pezrs Beninp THE ScENES AT Rone Winnis’s History 
Love WitHout Wines——His Srcoxp WIFE 

Tus Spa AND THE Moon——IN CHanGR UNCHANGED 

Toe CHATEAU D&S VESINET——ALL FoR HERSELF 

A Very OLD QuEsTION——AN IDYL OF THE ALIS 

Mr, CoanLToN——A Family Party, by T. A. Trollope 
THE HgRITAGR OF LANGDALE——ASYLUM CHRISTI 

Mapcar VioLeT——Svuccerss, axpD How HE Won It 

Tue DiLeEMMA——THBE BouxTHEN oF REUBEN Bap Luck 




















DirFERENT Forms oF Fiowers, by Dr. Darwin 
ADDRESSES AT ST. ANDREWS, by Vean Stanley 
RAMBLES OF A NATORALIST, by J. H. Gurney 
‘Tae City: AN Inguixy, by William Gilbert 
LaTrers oF Evizaneta BarketTt BrowyisG 
Morzgy’s CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series 
BRITISH SEAMEN, by Thomas Brassey 

Tus Fern Wor.LD, by Francis G. Heath 

A Book oF THE PLAY, by Dutton Cook 

A Day or My Lirg, by an Eton Boy 

Service 1n Servia, by Emma M. Pearson 
Taroucs Naturs To Canist, by Dr. Abbott 
Some Facts oF R&iigioy, by Dr. Tulloch 
BisHoP ALBXANDER’S Bampron LEcTURE 

Tue Vision or Gop, by Dr. Allon 

Henors oF FaitaH: Sermons, by Dr. Vaughan 
Hours or TuHovent, by Dr. Martineau 

SERMONS, by Bishop Wilberforce. New Volume 
A Discourse oN Prayer, by George Dawson 
Tae Paysicat Basis or Minp, by G. H. Lewes 
RULING Ipgas 1n EarRLy AG8s, by Canon Mozley 
OccasIoNaL Papgrs, by Rev, John Keble 
Lireraky Remains oF ©. F. TyRwaitt Drake 
Lerrers OF THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATBAN 
HOUSEHOLD OrGaNIzZaTION, by Mrs. Caddy 
EssaYs ON Mopgan Socigty, by l’eyton Blakiston 
CELEBRITIES AT Homs, from the World 

Tue Eastern Qugstioy, by Malcolm MacColl 
seKI0US LeTrens, by the Countess of Caithness 
Postic INTERPRETATION OF NATURB, by J. Shair> 
SIGURD TAE VoLsuNG, by William Morris 

Lire IN ANCIENT ATHENS, by W. W. Capes 


And many other Recent Books. 


SELECT 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RICHARD COBDEN 

Two YRaRs OF THB Eastsrn Qusstion, by A. Gallenga 
R&COLLECTIONS OF Siz JoHN BowRING 

CHARLOTTE BrontEK, by T. Wemyss Reid 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF Sik JAMES BROOKE 

THB Historica Past or ITALy, by M. A. Miguaty 
Romance or Biograrwy, by Rev. E. P. Hood 
Firty Ygars or My Lips, by the Earl of Albemarle 
Lirs or Lorp Patmgrston, by Hon. E, Ashley 
Dean STanigy’s Jewish Courcu. Third series. 
TALES OF OUR GREAT FaMILigs, by E. Walford 
Lire or Hainrich Harn, by William Stigand 
Livs OF Simon DE Montrort, by G. W. Protheroe 
CHURCH AND Stats, by Heinrich Geffcken 

Lirg oF Siz WiLLIAM FaIRBAIRN 

SKETCHES OF THE CaRBER OF J, C, ScueTKY 
JOUBNAL OF ComMODORS GOODENOUGH 

Lorgnzo Dk’ Mupici, by A. von Reumont 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Sik JOHN RENNIE 

Lire oF Eakt Srexcer. by Sir D. Le Marchant 
MEMOIR OF CaROLINE HERSCHEL 


y r C - ry 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

DANISH GREENLAND, by Dr. Henry Rink 

Eeyrt as iT Is, by J. C, McCoan 

Tas Kugpive'’s Eeypt, by Edwin De Leon, 

LeTrers FROM Russia IN 1875, by E. J. Keed 

Tus CRADLE OF THE BivueE NILB, by E. ]). Cosson 

Our Trip TO BurMag, by Surgeon-General Gordon 

Seonek: Camp Lire in Inpia, by R. A. sterndale 

THROUGH FRaNcE aAXxD BsBLGiuM, by W. Moens 

POLYNESIA AND New Guinea, by A. W. Murray 

JOURNEY OF AvGuUsTUS R. MARGARY 

RAMBLES IN Greuces, by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy 

THROUGH Perrsia, by Arthur Arnold 

A Visit To Japay, by R. N. Fowler 

THE SLavonic Paovinces, by W. Forsyth 

ScENgES oF TRAVEL 1N Norway, by J, C, Pythian 

TRAVBLS IN Paxuv, by E. G. Squier 

Tugs Two Americas, by Sir Rose L. Price 

Lire 1n British Guiana, by C. B. Brown 

UNDER THE NortHern Licuts, by J. MacGahan 

Lirs WITH THB HamMRAN ARABS, by A. B, R. Myers 

A THOUSAND MILEs Ur THB NILB, by A. 1b, Edwards 


, - — yr 
WORKS OF FICTION. 

TuoE Dark CoLLaen——NoBLE BY HgaitaGE——AZALEA 

THE Mystery or THE ISLAND, by Henry Kingsley 

‘Tue HonouraBLe Miss Fsxrrakp——ELbow-itoum 

THe Tuorse Bripes, by Miss Yonge——ByY THE ELBE 

THE ATELIBR DU Lys——Hgars or Monsy——GLencalRn 

CAMILLB’s ToRMBNTOR——JOUN LExixy’s TROUBLES 

ALDYTH——PINE Ng&EDLES——A GoLDEN BUTTEKFLY 

Lovs’s Young Dagam——WoogD anb Mannind—CoxvoxED | 

For NaMg AND FamgB——TuHE Pagvesu FaMILy 

GSRALD MaRLown’s Wire——Vivignysg, by ** Kita” 

Eusics-—Dip sag Love Ilin?——As LoxG as Sug Livep 

HITTER TO SwBET EnD——WuatT He Cost HER 

Lost Rosr, by Mrs. Macquoid Marcey CastLe 

JULIET'’s GUARDIAN GRIFFITH’3s DOUBLE WIysTowR 

A Litre Wortp——Tark ADVENTURES OF NEVIL BROOKE 

KounpD TO Wixs——Masston A TuinG oF Beauty 

NotuHiIne bur THE Tours, by William Gilbert——TaTIANA 

MOotTtTiscLiprFB——Puilir Canky THE PILOT AND His WiFR 

STORM DaivkeN——THE DAWSONS OF GLENARA 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mvsic AND Musicians, by Robert Schumann 
HitstoRicaL Dramas, by Professor Tom Taylor 
Srcpigs in Exe.isn Art, by Frederick Wedmore 
WoMANKIND, by Charlotte M. Yonge 

Tae Eastsrn Question, by Sir G. Campbell 
SLEEPY SKBTCHRES;: FROM BOMBAY 

CuRRENT Corn, by Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
UNDBRGROUND JERUSALEM, by Charles Warren 

A PLEA POR ART IN THB House, by W. J. Lortie 
Paccntarotro, by Robert Browning 

SHOOTING AND Fismine, by ** Wildtowler 
CBLEBRITIRS | HAVE Known, by Lord W. Lennox 
NICHOLSON’S ANCIENT History OF THE Eartii 
Last Essays on Reuicion, by Matthew Arnold 
REMAINS OF Bishor THIRLWALL 

SERMONS ON THE CuURKCH, by Dean Hook 

Winns or Docrutng, by Charles Elam, M.D. 
ABRAHAM THB FRIEND OF Gop, by Dr. Dykes 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION——THB SUPREMACY OF MAN 
THE Great PROBLEM, by Rev. G. R. Gleig 

A Discoursg on Truts, by Richard Shute 
DiFricULtTigs OF Bguisr, by Kev. T. 1. Suore 
Tae City Lirg, by William Purdy 

Court, CAMP, AND Stiga, by W. Hoffman 
ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA, by Captain Burton 

THE JBWS OF Spain, by F. Mocatta 

Secret Socistiss or Evrors, by T. Frost 

Hovgs 1n a Liprary, by Leslie Stephen 
Srgpuey’s ENGLIsH THouGcut in lira CENTURY 
THe Pozz_e or Lirr, by Arthur Nicols 
RENAISSANCE IN ItaLy, by J. A. Symonds 

GLAN ALARCH: A Porm, by Mrs, Piciffer 

















LIBRARY. 


THE COUNTRY. 


Tuw CHAPEL or THE TowsR, by Doyne C. Bell 
Bacon ann Essex, by Dr. Edwin Abbott 
Rosset Bocnanay, D.D.: a Biography 
MEMORIALS Ov JouN MCLEOD CAMPBELL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GIUSEPPE M, CAMPANELLA 
Lire oF THe EARL oF Sus_BuRNe 
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LITERATURE 
Address delivered at the Plymouth Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, August 16th, 1877. By Prof. 

Allen Thomson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., 

President. 

Two main paths—not to speak of byways— 
are evidently open to the President of the 
British Association in preparing the customary 
Address. One path leads to an elevation from 
which he is able to take a general survey of 
science, and, looking back upon the work of 
the past year, can report to his hearers the 
advance which has been made in their several 
departments. This is the road usually trodden 
by presidents of scientific bodies, and it is 
a road which leads perhaps, on the whole, to 
the most satisfactory results. A large and 
mixed multitude, like the British Association, 
contains representatives of almost every branch 
of science, while a good many of its members 
can hardly lay claim to interest in any science 
in particular. If, then, the President is able, 
from his lofty standpoint, to scan the scientific 
horizon on all sides, the votaries of each 
science will, in turn, find that their own 
favourite subject is not altogether neglected. 
On the contrary, each topic will of necessity 
be so lightly handled, that those who are not 
specialists can hardly complain of being 
wearied with uninteresting details. 

The other path, which is much narrower 
and more slippery, leads to the private study 
of the President. Confining his attention to 
that special science in which he is personally 
interested, he discourses on the details of this 
subject, and perchance tells his hearers some- 
thing of his own researches. There is un- 
questionably a good deal of fascination in 
listening to a record of original work from 
the lips of the worker himself. And it 
is scarcely less pleasing to hear an exposition 
of some special theme from its acknowledged 
master. But it must be borne in mind that 
ifa technical subject is to be acceptable to 
a general audience, it must needs be presented 
in very seductive guise. Hence the task of 
dealing with a special subject is always one 
of delicacy and difficulty. 

Of these two courses, Prof. Allen Thomson 
has chosen the narrower and less popular. 
The venerable professor has won his scientific 
laurels by his anatomical researches, especially 
by those bearing on embryology ; and he has 
thus been led to make embryology the staple 








of his discourse. At first it might seem 
hazardous to step into the presence of a couple 
of thousand people with an address that 
smells of the dissecting-room at Glasgow. 
But it should be remarked that the technical 
portion of the discourse is relieved by the 
introduction of an extremely popular subject 
—the subject of evolution. It is, indeed, the 
business of an embryologist te trace the suc- 
cessive steps by which man and other living 
beings have been developed from their 
embryonic condition ; to show, in fact, how 
their complex structure is evolved from an 
almost imperceptible germ. It follows, there- 
fore, that the student who gives himself up 
to embryological research is likely, from the 
very nature of his pursuit, to look with favour 
upon the wider application of evolutionary 
doctrines. ‘I consider it impossible,” says 
Prof. Thomson, towards the close of his 
Address, ‘“‘ for any one to have been a faithful 
student of embryology without, at the same 
time, becoming an evolutionist.” 

It is curious to mark the great change that 
has been wrought in scientific opinion upon 
biological questions within the lifetime of a 
single generation, or say since the British 
Association last met at Plymouth, now six- 
and-thirty years ago. At that time it was 
almost universally held by men of science, not 
less than by the general public, that each kind 
of animal or plant had. been created much as 
we find it at the present day ; that it brought 
forth seed after its own kind; and that if per- 
chance any trivial variation did occasionally 
show itself, there was a natural tendency to 
revert to the parent-type : species were conse- 
quently, to all intents and purposes, fixed and 
immutable. So great was the influence of 
authority on this subject—the authority of 
such distinguished naturalists as Linnzus, 
Haller, and Cuvier—that no one, at least in 
this country, would listen to any arguments 
against the teleological doctrines of the day ; 
and it was regarded as positively inconsistent 
with the plan of creation that one organic 
form should ever pass into another. Indeed, 
the very words “development” and “evolu- 
tion” could hardly be uttered in respectable 
society without a shudder, for they were held 
to represent ideas that bordered very closely 
upon the impious. The notorious ‘ Vestiges 
of Creation’ was about the best abused book 
of its time ; yet there is not a very great deal 
of difference between some of its teachings 
and the views held at the present day by a 
large section of men of science ; so true is it 
that the heterodoxy of one generation may 
become the orthodoxy of the next. 

Without necessarily welcoming “Mr. Pongo” 
as a representative of our near ancestry, it is 
impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that 
the so-called “ species” of the naturalist are 
things of the most changeable and arbitrary 
kind ; that they present individual variations 
which tend to become perpetuated by here- 
ditary transmission ; and that by the per- 
petuation of such modifications of form among 
closely-related species they are likely enough 
to pass one intoanother. Afterall, there seems 
to the minds of most naturalists to be nothing 
very dreadful in admitting that two forms of 
life, exhibiting characters sufficiently distinct 
to be classed by systematists as separate 
species, may really have been descended from 
a common origin. 





Before advancing to the central topic of the 
discourse, embryology, Prof. Allen Thomson 
addressed himself to the much-vexed question 
of spontaneous generation. It is true, as 
everybody knows, that most animals and 
plants are produced from parents whose forms 
are reproduced by the offspring in the course 
of their life-history. But are we quite sure 
that there are none of the simplest forms of 
life which, like Topsy, have simply “ growed,” 
independently of parentage? It will be re- 
membered that this subject formed the basis 
of Prof. Hluxley’s fine Address at the Liverpool 
meeting of 1870; and that after a candid 
review of all the facts adduced for and against 
the hypothesis, which he called abiogenesis, he 
came to the conclusion that there was not a 
shadow of evidence in its favour. Since that 
Address was delivered much has been done in 
the way of experiment, and much more written 
in the way of controversy, upon this subject ; 
but in spite of what Dr. Bastian and others 
have asserted, it is believed by the President 
that no development of organisms, even of the 
very simplest type, has been observed under 
circumstances which entirely shut out the 
possibility of their having been descended 
from germs belonging to pre-existing bodies 
of a similar kind to themselves. It is pleasing 
to note the honesty of our English evolu- 
tionists in thus refusing to admit the existence 
of equivocal generation until the evidence 
adduced on its behalf is thoroughly satis- 
factory. For it will be observed that spon- 
taneous generation is precisely the one thing 
which the evolutionist wants to complete his 
system. Haeckel, for example, derives hypo- 
thetically all the organic world from his 
masses of protoplasm which have been formed 
by spontaneous generation. But the staunchest 
advocates of evolution in this country, such as 
Prof. Huxley and Prof. Lankester, are at the 
same time the staunchest opponents of abio- 
genesis. And here, in the Address before us, 
Prof. Allen Thomson publicly adds the great 
weight of his authority to the same side. All 
join in re-echoing the famous dictum, Omne 
vivum ex Vivo. 

From the subject of spontaneous generation, 
and the origin of the lowest forms of animal 
and vegetable life, Prof. Thomson passes to the 
mode of development of new beings in the 
higher groups of the organic world. Here 
he explains, as a typical example, how an 
ordinary flowering plant is reproduced. To 
effect reproduction it is generally necessary 
that two distinct kinds of structural elements, 
or cells, should be brought into contact. In 
the central organ, or pistz/, of a common flower, 
there is a cavity containing ovules, within which 
are little masses of protoplasm, or primitive 
organic matter. In another organ, the stamen, 
either in the same or ina different flower, there 
is a development of that fine yellow dust called 
pollen. When this dust falls upon the sticky 
surface of the stigma, the little grains of pollen 
send out minute tubes which pass downwards, 
and ultimately reach the ovule; they then 
enter through a tiny aperture, and thus 
find their way to the enclosed embryo-sac, 
when a minute portion of the substance 
contained in the pollen-tubes enters the sac, 
and by its fertilizing power sets up in the 
germinal vesicle that series of changes which 
results in the formation of the embryo or infant 
plant. Neither the pollen nor the germinal 
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vesicle can by itself develope into plant; but 
when they are brought together, under favour- 
able conditions, the result is the production of 
a new individual. And the same law, requiring 
the union of two distinct elements, rules 
among most members of the vegetable king- 
dom. 

In turning to the development of animal 
life, Prof. Allen Thomson takes occasion to 
pay a graceful tribute of respect to Prof. Karl 
Ernst Von Baer, the famous Russian naturalist, 
who died last November. Von Baer was 
eminently distinguished for his researches in 
embryology, and published an important work 
entitled ‘ Entwickelungsgeschichte der Thiere.’ 
His labours are admitted by the President to 
have “ contributed more powerfully than those 
of any other person to give to animal em- 
bryology the character of a systematic branch of 
science.” But although Von Baer’s researches 
contributed in no small measure to the forma- 
tion of the biological opinions which in these 
latter days have culminated in the Doctrine of 
Descent, it is curious to find him not only 
unwilling to accept the modern views, but 
actually employing his pen in vigorous oppo- 
sition to Mr. Darwin’s theory. In this respect 
he reminds us of Dr. Priestley, who by his 
discovery of oxygen gave the death-blow to 
the phlogystic theory, and yet used all his 
power to support the old dogma. 

With the exception of those lower forms of 
animal life which are grouped together under 
the general name of Protozoa, all animals take 
their origin from an ovum or egg. This is a 
mass of organic matter, more or less spherical 
in shape, enclosed in a membrane or ce//-wall ; 
it consists of protoplasmic matter forming the 
yelk, or vitellus, which contains a nucleus 
known as the germinal vesicle, and within this 
there may not unfrequently be detected a yet 
smaller body, termed a nucleolus, The ovum 
is, in fact, a complete ce//, as understood in 
the language of the theory of Schleiden and 
Schwann. The average diameter of the mam- 
malian ovum is not more than the one hundred 
and fiftieth part of an inch, while the weight 
of the egg is only the veriest fraction of a 
grain. Yet it is from such a speck that each 
of us has been developed ; nay, the huge bulk 
of the elephant may be traced back to a germ 
equally minute. It is, indeed, a strange fact 
that there is scarcely any observable difference 
between the sizes of the egg throughout the 
mammalian series, the ovum of an elephant, 
for example, being no larger than that of a 
mouse. On the other hand, a vast difference 
is seen when the egg of the mammal is com- 
pared with the yelk of a bird’s egg, the yelk 
being the part with which it most nearly cor- 
responds. Thus, the yelk of a fowl’s egg is 
equal in bulk to about three million mamma- 
lian eggs! 

A large part of Prof. Thomson’s learned 
Address is occupied in tracing the development 
of the mammalian embryo from the fertilized 
ovum. It is undoubtedly interesting to follow 
these formative processes by which the yelk 
divides and subdivides and then divides again, 
until at length it is broken up into what is 
called the ‘‘mulberry mass”; then to watch 
the formation of the blastoderm or germinal 
membrane, and to mark how the primitive 
foundations of the different parts of the future 
animal are laid down in the embryo; and 
finally to trace their advance up to the matured 





form. But it is beyond our present purpose 
to follow the technical details of so recondite 
@ process. 

From Prof. Thomson’s Address it is natural 
to draw the conclusion that a bond of close 
relationship connects all the varied forms of 
the organic world, and that it is, indeed, pos- 
sible to trace a thread of continuity running 

Through all the mighty commonwealth of things 

Up from the creeping plant to sovereign Man. 

No sharp line of demarcation can in truth be 
drawn between the two great groups of 
animals and vegetables. So closely do some 
of the lower members of the two groups ap- 
proach each other in form and development 
and function, that the ancient landmarks are 
well-nigh obliterated and the artificial barriers 
broken down. Mindful of this, Haeckel has 
proposed to group these questionable forms of 
life into a separate organic kingdom, neither 
vegetable nor animal, to be called Protista. 
But it has been often pointed out that there 
is no great advantage in recognizing such an 
intermediate group, and Prof. Huxley has 
said that it “merely doubles the difficulty 
which before was single.” 

Between the two great groups of vertebrate 
and invertebrate animals it was formerly sup- 
posed that a great gulf was fixed; but an im- 
portant discovery by the Russian naturalist, 
Kowalevsky, some ten years ago, helped to 
bridge over this gulf, dt least to a very con- 
siderable extent. He startled the biological 
world by showing that the notochord, or 
cellular thread, which foreshadows the spinal 
column in a vertebrate embryo, exists likewise 
in the larval forms of the group of molluscoid 
animals called ascidians. Hence the obvious 
inference that the mammalia and other ver- 
tebrate may have had with the ascidians a 
common ancestral form. So suggestive were 
Kowalevsky’s observations, that Prof. Thomson 
does not hesitate to assert that they have 
** produced a change little short of revolutionary 
in embryological and zoological views.” In- 
deed, the whole chain of vertebrata, from man 
down to the curious little lancelet, or am- 
phioxus, may now be linked on to the great 
group of invertebrata, through the connexion 
of the ascidians, whilst the invertebrata pass 
insensibly into the world of vegetable life. It 
must be understood, however, that we by no 
means intend to assert that all organic forms 
can be arranged in anything like a continuous 
linear series. 

No branch of biological speculation is more 
interesting than that which seeks to trace a 
correspondence between the development of 
the animal and the development of the race 
to which it belongs. Prof. Thomson tells us 
that he regards it as “no exaggerated repre- 
sentation of the present state of our knowledge 
to say that the ontogenetic development of the 
individual in the higher animals repeats in its 
more general character, and in many of its 
specific phenomena, the phytogenetic develop- 
ment of the race.” Stated in plain words, this 
means that the embryonic development of an 
animal is, to a great extent, a repetition of the 
ancestral history of the race which it repre- 
sents ; this history being read, though imper- 
fectly, in the records of the rocks. “ Ontogeny,” 
says Haeckel, “is a short and quick recapitu- 
lation of palzeontological development, or phyto- 
geny.” Hence the great value of embryo- 
logical studies in enabling us to read the 





pedigree of a group of animals, and in the 
construction of those genealogical trees in 
which Haeckel delights. Popular Darwinism, 
too, has amused itself by the construction of 
pedigrees, though usually in such a form ag 
would certainly not recommend them to 
scientific consideration. Thus Mr. Browning 
has said :— 

That mass man sprung from was a jelly lump 

Once on a time ; he kept an after-course 

Through fish and insect, reptile, bird or beast, 

Till he attained to be an ape at last, 

Or last but one. 

In leaving Prof. Allen Thomson’s Address, 
it is a pleasure to remark that, although he 
has devoted so large a proportion of it to his 
favourite studies, yet his characteristic modesty 
has prevented him from alluding in any way 
to his own researches. Some who listened to 
the Address when it was delivered last Wednes- 
day evening, and others who have since had 
an opportunity of reading it, may be disposed 
to think, not without a fair show of reason, 
that it is here and there a trifle too technical © 
in its details, and would probably be fitted for 
the physiologists and other folk who congre- 
gate in Section D. rather than for the general 
body of the Association. But it must be re- 
membered that biology is year by year attract. 
ting a larger number of adherents among 
students of science, and that a subject which 
a few years ago would have been unintelligible 
to an ordinary audience of scientific people 
will nowadays be appreciated by a large pro- 
portion of an intelligent assemblage like the 
members of the Association. At any rate, no 
one can possibly urge any objection on the 
score that the Address lacks personal interest, 
In fact, the President has presented to his 
audience a page out of their own history, and 
has traced the successive stages through which 
we have all passed in our early embryonic 
development. Each member of the British 
Association, however noble his social lineage, 
and whatever noise he may make in the world 
now, can thus carry back the history of his 
existence to that feeble spark of life which 
manifested itself in the merest speck of animal- 
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Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley. 


Emma Dent. (Murray.) 
Tuts is a thoroughly pleasant book, delightful 
to read and beautiful to look upon, with its 
large, clearly-printed pages, wide margins, and 
variety of well-executed illustrations. Most 
people who deal with local history and topo- 
graphy permit their own personality to intrude 
too much, Like certain inferior writers of 
imaginative literature, they are for ever letting 
their own hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
colour their narrative ; and when we should be 
gaining instruction as to the fortunes of places 
and persons in times long past, we are dragged 
away to this middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to consider what may be the writer's 
opinion on some of the many trivial contro- 
versies of the present. This is foolish, for 
such want of reticence not only irritates sen- 
sible readers, but is a pretty sure indication 
that such writers have not sufficiently mastered 
the art of looking out of and beyond them- 
selves to be able to enter into the minds of 
the men of other times. Mrs. Dent is almost 
entirely free from this error. On one or two 
questions of past controversy we can, indeed, 
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see on which side her feelings are engaged, 
but there is little or no distortion and not a 
single word of aimless rhetoric. The tale of 
eleven hundred years is told 
orderly and well, 
According to the fashion of the time, 

not as if the knights and monks, Reformers 
and Cavaliers who pass us in her pages were 
all of them contemporaries, and had got every- 
thing about them, except their manner of 
building and their garments, from the age in 
which we live. 

We have always a prejudice against books 
which profess to be exhaustive histories, and 
were thankful at the outset to find that this 
did not pretend to be one. The author gives, 
at the beginning, a list of the printed author- 
ities she has used; and a goodly catalogue it is, 
containing almost every book which was needed 
for her purpose, and some few things which, 
except in very wary hands, are more likely to 
shed darkness than light. Unpublished manu- 
scripts, except such as are preserved at Sudeley 
Castle, have been used but sparingly. This 
should be clearly before the mind of the reader, 
or he may judge the work from a different 
standpoint from that which its writer con- 
templated. Viewed as what it is—a chronicle 
of a castle, an abbey and a town, written from 
documents already, in some shape or other, 
before the public—it would not be easy to 
conceive of the work being better done. A 
few references are left out where we should 
like to have had them, and there are some others 
which are set forth so curtly as not to be of 
much service; but for this it would not be 
an easy matter to find fault, except by blaming 
the book for not being what it does not 
hold itself out to be. 

Sudeley Castle appeals much more forcibly 
to the imagination of us of the modern 
world than the mitred abbey of Winch- 
combe, which once stood near its walls. 
The lives of English abbeys, except in the 
northern border country, where life was 
stirring enough, were mostly like those of 
their inmates, uneventful as far as the great 
outside world was concerned ; but every old 
castle, legitimate or adulterine, had a most 
stirring history. The misfortune is, that while 
we have many monastic chronicles, no single 
English castle has had its history written from 
day to day and year to year by contemporary 
hands. 

I: is often difficult for the historian to dis- 
tinguish between castles, properly so called, 
aud mere fortified houses, which have had 
the name given to them by the awe and ad- 
miration of the people, or, as frequently has 
happened in recent days, by the vanity 
of modern owners. It would probably be safe 
to affirm that no fortified place ought to have 
the name of castle which did not exist as such 
before the reign of Edward the First, or for 
which, in more recent times, no licence to 
crenellate has been granted. Such a rule 
would, at least, be intelligible; and the few 
instances which might possibly occur where it 
would not hold good would be of places so 
important that no doubt as to their being real 
castles, in the sense in which historians use the 
word, could occur to any one. However we 
draw the line, Sudeley is not only a castle 
proper, but one of the most important strong- 
holds in the West. Very few houses now 
inhabited can boast so high an antiquity. A 





dwelling before the Norman Conquest—the 
author, with doubtful accuracy, calls it a 
manor-house, a castle in the days of the 
Empress-Queen and King Stephen, and suc- 
cessively the possession of the powerful families 
of De Sudeley, Boteler, Brydges, and Chandos ; 
changing hands as the fortunes of royal houses 
changed, falling into ruin in the Wars of the 
Roses, and undergoing restoration in the Tudor 
time, after a manner, as it would seem, at least 
as conservative as that which is followed by 
the church-improvers of to-day,—it became 
the home, and at length the burial-place, of 
Henry the Eighth’s last queen, and ended its 
historical career by standing a siege on behalf of 
King Charles the First, and being “slighted” 
by order of the Parliament. Ruined thus, not 
by slow decay, but by hard political necessity, 
it was a stately dwelling-place no more. A 
small portion only was occupied as the home 
of a farmer, who cultivated the adjoining land, 
but the rest remained a mere ruin until it came 
into the hands of its present owners. 

Katherine Parr occupies a prominent place 
in Mrs. Dent’s pages. Though not by any 
means the most historically noteworthy of the 
shadows which flit before us,—for Henry’s last 
wife had little influence on the course of 
events, —she is evidently the person who 
appeals most strongly to the imagination of 
the author. Her sad death happened at 
Sudeley Castle, and her poor desecrated ashes 
are now preserved with reverend care in “the 
stone vault of the Chandoses.” She had been 
buried in the chapel, but her tomb was de- 
stroyed when the castle fell into the hands 
of the Parliamentarians, and all memory of the 
fact was lost. Her resting-place was discovered 
in the last century, and nothing can be more 
disgusting than the manner in which, from 
mere wantonness, without even the very poor 
excuse of antiquarian curiosity to offer, people 
have from time to time examined the grave 
and its contents. The details are softened 
down here, but quite enough is told to fill all 
decent men with indignation. In 1792, it 
seems that “the tenant then occupying the 
castle, in the most incredible manner” per- 
mitted “a party of inebriated men to dig a 
fresh grave for the coffin. The details of their 
work are too dreadful to dwell upon, but 
tradition lingers in Winchcombe that each one 
of the Bacchanalian band met with an untimely 
and horrible end.” The tradition, though 
perhaps wrong in its facts as to the ultimate 
fate of these drunken ruffians, points to a 
healthy feeling of abhorrence in the minds of 
those among whom it arose. With such facts 
before us it seems surely better for our bodies 
to sleep as 

—— the lowly peasant sleeps, 
Beneath the churchyard mold, 

than to undergo all the rites of a pompous 
funeral, and in after time to have one’s ashes 
subjected to such like contumely. Poor 
Katherine’s has not been a solitary case. 
Horrible details are known as to what happened 
in the Derwentwater burial-place, such as 
make one feel that the stupidity of curiosity 
is but one degree less hateful than the fanati- 
cism, Revolutionary and Royalist, which 
violated the graves at Saint Denis and West- 
minster. 

Mrs. Dent’s estimate of the character of 
Katherine Parr is highly favourable. In the 
present state of knowledge it would be unfair 





to call it in question. The mists are slowly 
rolling away from this deeply interesting 
Tudor period, but it is not bright sunlight 
yet, and all character-drawing must at present 
be understood to be merely provisional. Of 
all Henry’s wives, and of the three Katherines 
especially, new lives will have to be written, 
but the time is not yet. There is one interest- 
ing person, connected with Sudeley and Queen 
Katherine, who is mentioned in the book two 
or three times, but concerning whom no in- 
formation is given. We wish we had been 
told something about Elizabeth Tyrwhitt, who 
gave important evidence as to the last hours 
of the dying queen. The author says of 
her “Confession” that it is “evidently the 
deposition of one of the ladies in waiting.” 
She was something more and nearer than this, 
a kind of family connexion, though not a 
blood relation. ‘I'he privately printed ‘ Notices 
and Remains of the Family of Tyrwhitt’ con- 
tains a few facts about her. She was, it 
seems, the daughter of Sir Goddard Oxen- 
bridge, and the wife of Sir Robert Tyrwhitt, 
of Leighton Bromswold. Her feelings were 
strongly Protestant, for on one occasion her 
husband is reported to have told the Lord 
Admiral that “my wyffe is not sayne [sound ] 
in dyvynity, but is half a Scripture woman.” 
She filled for some time the post of governess 
to the Princess Elizabeth. 

One chief pleasure of reading Mrs. Dent’s 
book is the variety of social matters which 
are touched upon and illustrated. Thus we 
have in one place an account of the whipping- 
post, where we are informed, on the authority 
of an eye-witness, that as recently as the 
beginning of this century six women were 
publicly beaten at Winchcombe. “ Hedge- 
pulling” was the crime for which they suffered: 
‘*they were stripped to the waist, and flogged 
till the blood ran down their backs.” Cheap 
newspapers have done something for us if it 
only be that they have made things like this 
impossible. We believe women have been 
flogged in prisons at a much more recent date. 
Miss Williams, a character in ‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom,’ says that, when she was in Bridewell, 
‘“‘ T was often whipt into a swoon.” Smollett's 
tale is romance, not true history, but we may 
be well assured that it represents in this 
particular most accurately the manners of the 
eighteenth century. 

In another place we have an illustration of 
the Puritan arrangement of the Communion- 
table which existed in Winchcombe Church 
before the “restoration” in 1872. Here the 
table is shown standing away from the east 
wall of the chancel, railed in on all sides, and 
enclosed by a row of benches, so that the 
communicants could sit around it at the Lord’s 
Supper. We believe that a few examples of 
this arrangement may still be found, and it is 
to be hoped that the rage for the reproduction 
of what is thought to be medizval, and the 
brutal ignorance of “‘ diocesan architects,” may 
not sweep all of them away. They are inter- 
esting memorials of a state of religion and a 
mode of thought once widely prevalent. Fit- 
tings of this kind certainly were not erected 
in all churches during the time that the 
Directory was in force. We have ourselves 
examined many unrestored chancels where no 
traces of such benches were to be seen, and 
where, had they ever existed, some mark of 
them must have remained; but there is 
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evidence to show that by many persons this 
was considered a very proper, if not, indeed, 
the best, arrangement. 

We have to thank the author for having 
given us an engraving of the chapel bell. If 
there be no error in the matter, it is one of 
the most curious bells in England, as it was 
cast in the nineteenth or twentieth year of 
Elizabeth, and bears an inscription containing 
a direct invocation of Saint George. Blundered 
dates on bells are not uncommon. There is 
a bell in the Town Hall at Keswick, the 
legend on which reads indubitably 1006, 
while the letters on the bell clearly show that 
it was cast in the seventeenth century. We 
believe, however, that there is good reason for 
believing that the founder has not made a 
mistake in the present instance. 








The Book of Psalms Literally Rendered in 
Verse. By the Marquis of Lorne. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

“Ir is impossible,” says Lord Lorne, in his 

Preface, “to engage in this work without 

feeling that it is a mistake to twist into rhyme 

the beautiful prose of the original, and that it 
is best to sing the Psalms without alteration.” 

We cordially agree with him. That the 
countrymen of Burns and Allan Ramsay should 
be able to sing and hear sung such uncouth 
doggerel as that of the Scottish authorized ver- 
sion of the Psalms, is remarkable, especially 

when we consider that psalm-singing is a 

passion with the Scotch— Highlanders and 

Lowlanders alike. For, not only is Rous 

bound up with their Bibles, but, for some- 


thing like two hundred years the Highlanders 


too have had a metrical version of the 
Psalms in Scotch Gaelic, of which they are 
proud. Nay, not content with even this, a 
Scotch minister, Dr. M‘Leod of Glasgow, some 
forty years ago went over to Ireland and 
learned Irish Gaelic for the purpose of versify- 
ing the Psalms in that language. 

But in truth there is not, in the whole of 
modern history, a more suggestive subject than 
that of the persistent attempts of every 
Western literature to versify the Psalms in 
its own idiom, and the uniform failure of these 
attempts. At the time that Sternhold was 
“bringing” the Psalms into “fine Englysh 
meter,’ for Hienry the Eighth and Edward the 
Sixth, continental rhymers were busy at the 
same kind of work for their own monarchs 
—notably Clement Marot for Francis the First. 
And it has been going on ever since, with- 
out a single protest of any importance having 
been entered against it. This is astonishing, 
for the Bible, even from the point of view of 
the literary critic, is a sacred book. Perhaps 
the time for entering such a protest is come, 
and a literary journal may be its proper 
medium. 

A great living savant has characterized the 
Bible as “a collection of the rude imaginings 
of Syria,” ‘the worn-out old bottle of Judaism 
into which the generous new wine of science is 
being poured.” The great savant was angry 
when he said so. The “new wine” of science 
is a generous vintage, undoubtedly, and deserves 
all the respect it gets from us; so do those who 
make it and serve it out ; they have so much 
intelligence; they are so honest and so fearless. 
But whatever may become of their wine in a 
few years, when the wine-dealers shall have 





passed away, when the savant is forgotten as 
any star-gazer of Chaldzea,—the “ old bottle” 
is going to be older yet,—the Bible is going to 
be eternal. For that which decides the vitality 
of any book is precisely that which decides 
the value of any human soul—not the know- 
ledge it contains, but simply the attitude it 
assumes towards the universe, unseen as well 
as seen. The attitude of the Bible is just that 
which every soul must, in its highest and truest 
moods, always assume—that of a wise wonder 
in front of such a universe as this—that of a 
noble humility before a God such as He “in 
whose great Hand we stand.” This is why—like 
Alexander’s mirror—like that most precious 
“Cup of Jemshid,” imagined by the Persians 
—the Bible reflects to-day, and will reflect for 
ever, every wave of human emotion, every 
passing event of human life—reflect them as 
faithfully as it did to the great and simple 
people in whose great and simple tongue it 
was written. Coming from the Vernunft of 
Man, it goes straight to the Vernunft. This 
is the kind of literature that never does die: 
a fact which the world has discovered long 
ago. Tor, the Bible is Europe’s one book. 
And with regard to Asia, as far back as the 
time of Chrysostom it could have been read in 
languages Syrian, Indian, Persian, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Scythian, and Samaritan ; now it can 
be read in every language, and in almost 
every dialect, under the sun. 

And the very quintessence of the Bible is 
the book of the Psalms. Therefore, the Scot- 
tish passion for Psalm-singing is not wonder- 
ful; the wonder is that, liking so much to 
sing, they can find it possible to sing so badly. 
It is not wonderful that the court of 
Francis I. should yearn to sing Psalms; the 
wonderful thing is that they should find it in 
their hearts to sing Marot’s Psalms when they 
might have sung Dayid’s—that Her Majesty 
the Queen could sing to a fashionable jig, 
“O Lord, rebuke me not in Thine indignation ”; 
and that Anthony, King of Navarre, could sing 
to the air of a dance of Poitou, “ Stand up, O 
Lord, to revenge my quarrel.” For, although 
it is given to the very frogs, says Pascal, to 
find music in their own croaking, the ears 
that can find music in such frogs as these 
must be of a peculiar convolution. 

In Psalmody, then, Scottish taste and French 
are both bad, from the English point of view ; 
but then the English, having Hopkins in various 
incarnations, are fastidious. 

When Lord Macaulay’s tiresome New Zea- 
lander has done contemplating the ruins of 
London Bridge, and turned into the deserted 
British Museuin to study us through our books, 
—what volume can he take as the represen- 
tative one,—what book, above all others, can 
the ghostly librarian select to give him the 
truest, the profoundest insight into the character 
of the strange people who had made such a great 
figure in the earth? We, for our part, should 
not hesitate to give him the English Book of 
Common Prayer, with the authorized version 
of the Psalms at the end, as representing the 
British mind in its most exalted and its most 
abject phases, That in the same volume can 
be found side by side the beauty and pathos 
of the English Litany, the grandeur of the 
English version of the ’salms and the effusions 
of Brady and Tate,—masters of the art of sink- 
ing compared with whom Rous is an inspired 
bard,—would be adequate evidence that the 





Church using it must be a British Church— 
that British, most British, must be the public 
tolerating it. 

“By thine agony and bloody Sweat; by thy 
Cross and Passion ; by thy precious Death and 
Burial ; by thy glorious Resurrection aud Ascen- 
sion ; and by the coming of the Holy Ghost, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

Among Western peoples there is but one 
that could have uttered in such language this 
cry, where pathos and sublimity and subtlest 
music are so mysteriously blended—blended 
so divinely that the man who can utter it, 
familiar as it is, without an emotion deep. 
enough to touch close upon the fount of tears 
must be differently constituted from some of 
us. Among Western peoples there is, we say, 
but one that could have done this ; for, as M. 
Taine has well said :— 

“More than any race in Europe they (the 
British) approach by the simplicity and energy of 
their conceptions the old Hebraic spirit. Enthu- 
siasm is their natural condition, and their Deity 
fills them with admiration, as their ancient deities 
inspired them with fury.” 

And now listen to this :— 

When we, our wearied limbs to rest, 
Sat down by proud Euphrates’ stream, 

We wept, with doleful thouyhts opprest, 
And Zion was our mournful theme. 

Among all the peoples of the earth there is 
but one that could have thus degraded the 
words,—- 

‘“ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
yea, we wept when we remembered Zion.” 

For, to achieve such platitude there is 
necessary an element which can only be called 
the “‘ Hopkins element,” an element which is 
quite an insular birthright of ours, a character- 
istic which came over with the ‘“ White 
Horse,”—that “dull and greasy coarseness of 
taste” which distinguishes the British mind 
from all others; that “iicht-brittische Be- 
schrinktheit,” which Heine speaks of in his 
tender way. The Scottish version is rough, 
but Brady and Tate’s inanities are worse than 
tous’s roughness. 

Such an anomaly as this in one and the 
same literature, in one and the same little 
book, is unnatural ; it is monstrous : whence 
can it come? It is, indeed, singular that no 
one has ever dreamed of taking the story of 
the English Prayer-book, with Brady and Tate 
at the end, and using it as a key to unlock 
that puzzle of puzzles which has set the Con- 
tinental critics writing nonsense about us for 
generations :—‘“‘ What is it that makes the 
enormous, the fundamental, difference between 
English literature—and all other Western litera- 
tures—Teutonic no less than Latin or Slavonic! 
The simple truth of the matter is, that the 
British mind has always been bipartite as 
now,—has always been, as now, half sublime 
and half homely to very coarseness ; in other 
words, it has been half inspired by David 
King of Israel, and half by John Hopkins, 
Suffolk schoolmaster and archetype of 
prosaic bards, who, in 1562, took such 
of the Psalms as Sternhold had left unsullied 
and doggerellized them. For, as we have said, 
Hopkins, in many and various incarnations, 
has been singing unctuously in these islands 
ever since the introduction of Christianity, 
and before; for he is Anglo-Saxon tastelessness, 
he is Anglo-Saxon deafness to music and blind- 
ness to beauty. When St. Augustine landed 
here with David he found, not only Odin, but 
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Hopkins, a heathen then, in possession of the 

il. 
" There is, therefore, half of a great truth in 
what M. Taine says. The English have, 
besides the Hopkins element, which is indi- 
genous, much of the Hebraic temper, which is 
indigenous too ; but they have by nature none 
of the Hebraic style. But, somehow, here 
js the difference between us and the Con- 
tinentals ; that, though style is born of taste, 
—though /e style cest la race; and though 
the Anglo-Saxon, started, as we have seen, 
with Odin and Hopkins alone; yet, just as 
instinct may be sown and grown by ancestral 
habit of many years, —just as the pointer 
puppy, for instance, points, he knows not why, 
because his ancestors were taught to point before 
him,—so may the Hebraic style be sown 
and grown in a foreign soil if the soil be 
Anglo-Saxon, and if the seed-time last for a 
thousand years. The result of all this is, that 
the English, notwithstanding their deficiency 
of artistic instinct and coarseness of taste, 
have the Great Style, not only in poetry, 
sometimes, but in prose sometimes when 
they write emotively, as we see in the 
English Prayer- book, in parts of Raleigh’s 
‘History of the World,’ in Jeremy Taylor's 
sermons, in Hall’s ‘Contemplations,’ and other 
such books of the seventeenth century. 

The Great Style is far more easily recognized 
than defined. To define any kind of style, 
indeed, we must turn to real life. When we 
say of an individual in real life that he or she 
has style, we mean that the individual gives us 
an impression of unconscious power or uncon- 
scious grace, as distinguished from that con- 


scious power or conscious grace which we call 


manner, The difference is fundamental, It 
is the same in literature ; style is unconscious 
power or grace—manner is conscious power or 
grace. But the Great Style, both in literature 
and in life, is unconscious power and uncon- 
scious grace in one. 

And, whither must we turn in quest of 
this, as the natural expression of a national 
temper? Not to the Celt, we think, as 
Mr. Arnold does. Not, indeed, to those 
whose languages, complex of syntax and 
alive with self-conscious inflections, bespeak 
the scientific knowingness of the Aryan 
mind,—not, certainly, to those who, though 
producing schylus, turned into Aphrodite 
the great Astarte of the Syrians, but to the 
descendants of Shem,—the only gentleman 
among all the sons of Noah; to those who, 
yearning always to look straight into the 
face of God and live, can see not 
much else. The Great Style, in a word, is 
Semitic. It would be a mistake to call it 
Asiatic. For, though two of its elements, 
unconsciousness and power, are, no doubt, 
plentiful enough in India, the element of grace 
is lacking, for the most part. The Vedic hymns 
are both nebulous and unemotive as compared 
with Semitic hymns, and, on the other hand, 
such a high reach of ethical writing as even 
that noble and well-known passage from Manu, 
beginning, ‘‘ Single is each Man born into the 
world, single he dies,” &c., is quite logical 
and self-conscious when compared with the 
ethical parts of Scripture. The Persians have 
the grace always,—the power often—but the 
unconsciousnessalmostnever. Wemight perhaps 
say that there were those in Egypt once who 
came near to the greatideal. That description 





oftheabodeof “ Nin-ki-gal,” the Queen of Death, 
recently deciphered from a tablet in the British 
Museum, is nearly in the Great Style, yet not 
quite. Conscious power and conscious grace 
are Hellenic, of course. That there is a deal 
of unconsciousness in Homer is true ; but, put 
his elaborate comparisons by the side of the 
fiery metaphors of the sacred writers, and how 
artificial he seems. And note that, afterwards, 
when he who approached nearest to the Great 
Style wrote Prometheus and the Furies, 
Orientalism was overflowing Greece, like the 
waters of the Nile. It is to the Latin 
races—some of them—that has filtered Hel- 
lenic manner ; and whensoever, as in Dante, 
the Great Style has been occasionally caught, 
it comes not from the Hellenic fountain, but 
straight from the Hebrew. 

What the Latin races lack, the Teutonic races 
have — unconsciousness ; often unconscious 
power,—mostly, however, unconscious bru- 
talité. Sublime as is the Northern mytho- 
logy, it is vulgar too. The Hopkins element, 
—the dull and stupid homeliness,—the coarse 
grotesque, mingle with and mar its finest 
effects. Over it all the atmosphere is that 
of pantomime,—singing dragons, one-eyed 
gods, and Wagner’s libretti. Even that great 
final conflict between gods and men and 
the swarming brood of evil on the plain 
of Wigrid, foretold by the Vélu-seeress, when 
from Yotunland they come and storm the very 
gates of Asgard; even this fine combat ends 
by the grotesque and vulgar picture of the 
Fenrir-wolf gulping Odin down like an oyster, 
and digesting the universe to chaos. But, out 
of the twenty-three thousand and more verses 
into which the Bible has been divided, no one 
can find a vulgar verse ; for the Great Style 
allows the stylist to touch upon any subject 
with no risk of defilement. This is why style 
in literature is virtue. Like royalty, the Great 
Style “‘ can do no wrong.” 

Of Teutonic graceless unconsciousness, the 
Anglo-Saxons have by far the largest endow- 
ment. They wanted another element, in short, 
not the Hellenic element ; for there never was 
a greater mistake than that of supposing that 
Hellenism can be engrafted on Teutonism and 
live; as Landor and Mr. Matthew Arnold—— 
two of the finest and most delicate minds of 
modern times—can testify. 

But, long before the memorable Hampton 
Court conference; long before the Bishops’ 
Bible or Coverdale’s Bible; long before even 
Aldhelm’s time,—Hebraism had been flowing 
over and enriching the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
From the time when Czdmon, the forlorn 
cow-herd, fell asleep beneath the stars by 
the stable-door, and was bidden to sing the 
Biblical story, Anglo-Saxon literature grew 
more and more Hebraic. Yet, in a certain 
sense, the Hebraism in which the English 
mind was steeped had been Hebraism at 
second hand—that of the Vulgate mainly— 
till Tyndale’s time, or rather till the present 
Authorized Version of the Bible appeared 
in 1611.— 

“ There is no book,” says Selden, “so translated 
as the Bible for the purpose. If I translate a 
French book into English, I turn it into English 
phrase, not into French-English. ‘Il fait froid,’ 
I say, ’tis cold, not it makes cold ; but the Bible 
is rather translated into English words than into 
English phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the 
phrase of that language is kept.” 

And in great measure this is true, no 








doubt; yet literal accuracy—importation of 
Hebraisms—was not of itself enough to 
produce a translation in the Great Style—a 
translation such as this, which, as Coleridge 
says, makes us think that “the translators 
themselves were inspired.” To reproduce the 
Great Style of the original in a Western idiom, 
the happiest combination of circumstances 
was necessary. The temper of the people 
receiving must, notwithstanding all differences 
of habitation and civilization, be elementally 
in harmony with that of the people giving; 
that is, it must be poetic rather than 
ratiocinative. Society must not be too complex 
— its tone must not be too knowing and self- 
glorifying. The accepted psychology of the 
time must not be the psychology of the 
scalpel,—the metaphysics must not be the 
metaphysics of newspaper cynicism ; above 
all, enthusiasm and vulgarity must not be 
considered synonymous terms. Briefly the 
tone of the time must be free of the faintest 
suspicion of nineteenth-century flavour. That 
this is the kind of national temper necessary 
to such a work might have been demonstrated 
by an argument a priort. It was the temper 
of the English nation when the Bible was 
translated. That noble heroism — born of 
faith in God and belief in the high duties of 
man—which we have lost for the hour— 
was in the very atmosphere that hung over 
the island. And style in real life, which now, 
as a consequence of our loss, does not exist at 
all among Englishmen, and only among a very 
few Englishwomen,—having given place in all 
classes to manner,—flourished then in all its 
charm. And in literature it was the same: 
not even the euphuism imported from Spain 
could really destroy or even seriously damage 
the then national sense of style. 

Then, as to the form of literature adopted 
in the translation, what must that be? Evi- 
dently, it must be some kind of form which 
can do all the high work that is generally 
left to metrical language, and yet must be 
free from any soupcon of that “artifice,” 
in the “abandonment” of which, says an 
Arabian historian, “‘ true art alone lies.” For, 
this is most noteworthy, that of literature as 
an art, the Semites show but small conception, 
even in Job. It was too sacred for that— 
drama and epic in the Aryan sense were alike 
unknown. 

But if the translation must not be metrical 
in the common acceptation of that word, neither 
must it be prose: we will not say logical 
prose; for all prose, however high may be its 
flights—however poetic and emotive—must 
always be logical underneath—must always be 
chained by a logical chain, and earth bound like 
acaptured balloon ; just as poetry, on the other 
hand, however didactic and even ratiocinative 
it may become, must always be steeped in 
emotion. It must be neither verse nor prose, it 
seems. It must be a new movement altogether. 
The musical movement of the English Bible és 
a new movement: let us call it “ Bible 
Rhythm.” And the movement was devised 
thus :—Difficulty is the worker of modern 
miracles. Thanks to Difficulty—thanks to the 
conflict between what Selden calls “ Hebrew 
phrase and English phrase”—the translators 
fashioned, or rather Difficulty fashioned for 
them, a movement which was neither one nor 
wholly the other—a movement which, for 
music, for variety, splendour, sublimity, and 
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pathos is above all the effects of English 
poetic art—above all the rhythms and all the 
rhymes of the modern world—a movement, 
indeed, which is a form of art of itself—but 
a form in which “artifice” is really ‘“ aban- 
doned” at last. This rhythm it is to which 
we referred, as running through the English 
Prayer-book, and which governs every verse of 
the Bible, its highest reaches perhaps being in 
the Psalms,—this rhythm it is which the Hop- 
kinses and Rouses have—improved ! It would 
not be well to be too technical here, yet the 
matter is of the greatest literary importance 
just now, and it is necessary to explain clearly 
what we mean. 

Among the many delights which we get 
from the mere form of what is technically 
called Poetry, the chief, perhaps, is expecta- 
tion and the fulfilment of expectation. In 
rhymed verse this is obvious : having familiar- 
ized ourselves with the arrangement of the 
poet’s rhymes, we take pleasure in expecting 
a recurrence of these rhymes according to this 
arrangement. In blank verse the law of 
expectation is less apparent. Yet it is none 
the less operative. Having familiarized our- 
selves with the poet's rhythm, having found 
that iambic foot succeeds iambic foot, and 
that whenever the iambic waves have begun to 
grow monotonous, variations occur—trochaic, 
anapestic, dactylic—according to the law which 
governs the ear of this individual poet ;—we, 
half unconsciously, expect at certain intervals 
these variations, and are delighted when our 
expectations are fulfilled, And our delight is 
augmented if also our expectations with 
regard to cesuric effects are realized in the 
same proportions. Having, for instance, 
learned, half unconsciously, that the poet 
las an ear for a particular kind of pause ; 
that he delights, let us say, to throw his 
pause after the third foot of the sequence,— 
we expect that, whatever may be the arrange- 
ment of the early pauses with regard to the 
initial foot of any sequence, there must be, 
not far ahead, that climacteric third-foot 
pause up to which aU the other pauses have 
been tending, and upon which the ear and the 
soul of the reader shall be allowed to rest to 
take breath for future flights.) And when 
this expectation of cxsuric effects is thus 
gratified, or gratified in a more subtle way, 
by an arrangement of earlier semi - pauses, 
which oDviates the necessity of the too 
frequent recurrence of this final  third- 
foot pause, the full pleasure of poetic etfects 
is the result. In other words, a large propor- 
tion of the pleasure we derive from poetry is 
in the recognition of law. The more 
obvious and formulated is the law,—nay, 
the more arbitrary and Draconian,—the 
more pleasure it gives to the uncultivated 
ear. This is why uneducated people may 
delight in rhyme, and yet have no ear at all 
for blank verse; this is why the savage, who 
has not even an ear for rhyme, takes pleasure 
in such unmistakable rhythm as that of his 
tom-tom. But, as the ear becomes more culti- 
vated, it demands that these indications of 
law should be more and more subtle, till at 
last recognized law itself may become a tyranny 
and a burden. He who will read Shakspeare’s 
plays chronologically, as far as thatis practicable, 
from ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost’ to the ‘ Tempest,’ 
will have no difficulty of seeing precisely what 
we mean. In literature, as in social life, 





the progress is from lawless freedom, through 
tyranny, tofreedom that islawful. Nowthe great 
featuresof Bible Rhythm area recognized music 
apart from a recognized law—“‘artifice” so com- 
pletely abandoned that we forget we are in the 
realm of art—pauses so divinely set that they 
seem to be “wood-notes wild,” though all 
the while they are, and must be, governed 
by a mysterious law too subtly sweet to be 
formulated ; and all kind of beauties in- 
finitely beyond the triumphs of the metricist, 
but beauties that are unexpected. ‘There 
is a metre, to be sure, but it is that of 
the “moving music which is life” ; it is the 
living metre of the surging sea within the 
soul of him who speaks ; itis the free etiluence 
of the emotions and the passions which are 
passing into the words. And if this is so in 
other parts of the Bible, what is it in the 
Psalms, where “the flaming steeds of song,” 
though really kept strongly in hand, seem to 
run reinless as “ the wild horses of the wind” ? 

Having thus proved Lord Lorne’s case and 
ours, that it is “a mistake to twist into rhyme 
the beautiful prose” of the Psalms, we can 
now say that his version is such a great and 
undeniable improvement upon Rous that it 
will be surprising should it not supplant the 
old version in the Scottish Churches. 

Here is an example from Psalm xxiv.:— 

Authorized Scottish Version. 
He from th’ Eternal shall receive 
The blessing him upon, 
And righteousness, ev’n from the God 
Of his salvation. 
This is the generation 
That after him inquire. 
O Jacob, who do seek thy face 
With their whole heart’s desire. 
Lord Lorne’s Version. 
Ife shall surely have the blessing ; 
Him the Lord will never leave ; 
From the God of his salvation 
Righteousness shall he receive. 
Such are these, the generation, 
Worshippers of God above, 
Seekers ot Thy face, Jehovah, 
Thou who still dost Jacob love. 

The authorized Scottish version of Psalm 
exxiv. is not only in the worst kind of doggerel, 
but it is less literal than Lord Lorne’s smoother 
and more musical rendering :— 

Now Israel 

May say, and that truly, 
If that the Lord 

Had not our cause maintain’d; 
If that the Lord 

Had not our right sustained 
When cruel men 

Against us furiously 
Rose up in wrath 

To make of us their prey ; 
Then certainly 

They had devoured us all, 
And swallow’d quick, 

For aught that we could deem ; 
Such was their rage, 

As we might well esteem. 
And as fierce floods 

Before them all things drown, 
So had they brought 

Our soul to death quite down. 
The raging streams, 

With their proud swelling waves, 
Had then our soul 

O’erwhelmed in the deep. 
But bless’d be God, 

Who doth safely us keep, 
And hath not giv’n 

Us for a living prey 
Unto our teeth, 

And bloody cruelty. 
Ev’n as a bird 

Out of the fowler’s snare 





Escapes away, 
So is our soul set free ; 

Broke are their nets, 
And thus escaped we. 

Therefore our help 
Is in the Lord’s great name, 

Who heav’n and earth 
By His great power did frame. 

Lord Lorne’s Version. 

Had not the Lord been on our side, 
May Israel now say,— 

Had He not been with us when foes 
Against us took their way ; 

Then had they swallowed us alive, 
When wrath against us glow’d ; 

Then had the waters overwhelmed, 
And streams above us flow’d. 

Proud waters o’er our soul had gone. 
But bless’d be God the Lord, 

Who hath not given us a prey 
Unto their teeth abhorr’d. 

Like bird escaped from fowler’s snare, 
So is our soul to-day ; 

The snare is broken, we are all 
Escap’d and gone away. 

For ever in Jehovah’s name 
Doth stand our certain aid : 

Our only Help art Thou, O Lord, 
Who Heay’n and earth hast made. 

A more difficult, and, it may almost be said, 
amore thankless, task than that of rendering the 
Psalms into English rhyme, with a close literal- 
ness such as is here attempted, it is impossible 
to imagine. And, on the whole, it would not 
be rash to call Lord Lorne’s the best rhymed 
Psalter we have. Perhaps we have been too 
angry with Hopkins, who meant well and did 
his best. 








Life in the Cloister, in the Papal Court, and 

in Exile, By G. M. Campanella. (Bentley 

& Son.) 
Tue title of this volume is, as far as 7 is 
concerned, rather misleading. We presume 
Signor Campanella intends to republish his 
former book, so as to form one work with the 
present ; which, as we now have it, concerns 
only his life in exile, that is, since the capitula- 
tion of Venice in 1849, with which the first 
series of his reminiscences ended. Some such 
arrangement, indeed, will be necessary to give 
his present work, so to speak, any Jocus standi, 
His recollections of the revolutionary period 
were, as we said at the time, interesting 
enough as a contribution to the history of a 
most important epoch in European affairs: 
but the same cannot be said of the present 
volume, which is occupied almost wholly with 
the not very eventful career during the last 
eight- and - twenty years—of Giuseppe Maria 
Campanella, and with the expression of that 
gentleman’s views on Turkish dominion, the 
education of women, theology, and most other 
subjects—-views usually sensible enough, but 
hardly very original. He appears to have 
wandered at first a little about the east of 
Europe, and as far as Alexandria, before 
finally settling in the “ Paradise of Exiles,” as 
London has surely a better right to be called 
than Italy, whatever poets may say. His 
bass voice seems to have been more than once 
of service to him, notably on one occasion, 
when, if we may accept his own view of the 
case, he produced such an effect on a band of 
Greek brigands by his execution of an aif 
from Mercadante’s opera, ‘Il Giuramento,’ 
that they entertained him and his companions 
courteously, and actually spared at his request 
the life of another prisoner. Indeed Signor 
Campanella’s life in those days seems to have 
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been full of adventures, not so much dramatic 
as operatic. Whenever he is in a difficult or 
embarrassing position he lets off his gamut, 
“beginning with do under the line, and rising 
up to fa sharp,” with never-failing effect. The 
only thing his voice could not do was to get 
him an engagement in any of the London 
opera-houses. The fact of his having been 
formerly a priest seems to have been too 
much both for Mr. Lumley and Mr. Costa, 
and London opera-goers accordingly lost the 
advantage which Greek and Italian brigands 
had enjoyed. However, Signor Campanella 
seems to have found his occupation,—at first, 
in teaching Gregorian chants at the churches 
of the “ Irvinites,” as he calls them, and later 
in general musical teaching. He has long 
ago married an English lady, and seems to 
have thrown in his lot entirely with us. There 
is an interesting account, at the end of the 
book, of a visit paid to the author by Garibaldi 
in 1864; but, on the whole, as has already 
been said, the history of the way in which 
Signor Campanella earned his exile is naturally 
more interesting to the general public than 
that of the way in which he has spent it. 
Perhaps the most entertaining part of the 
book is the appendix, in which are contained 
not only the notices of the Press on his former 
work, but several letters from eminent per- 
sonages on the same subject. It is needless 
to say that there is one from Mr. Gladstone, 
who characteristically addresses the ex-padre 
as “ Rev. G. Campanella.” Another is from 
Prince Bismarck; but, while the English 
statesman has ‘‘found or made time to read 
the greater part of the volume,” the Prussian 
candidly admits that he has read but a little. 
It may be added as our sole word of dispraise 
that Signor Campanella’s style is less good 
than it might be. He is now fond of inter- 
larding his English with scraps of Italian, fol- 
lowed by a translation in brackets, which has 
a singularly clumsy effect ; and now and then 
his English is absolutely ungrammatical—a 
fault we do not remember to have found with 
his former volume. 








Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Lan- 
guage. By F. L, Hopkins, M.A. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

A Simple Transliteral Grammar of the Turkish 
Language, with Dialogues and Vocabulary. 
By Edwin Arnold, M.A. C.S.I. (Same 
publishers.) 

THE first of the above publications is a handy 

vade-mecum, compiled with praiseworthy 

accuracy, and intended to supply Occidentals, 
especially Englishmen, with a concise con- 

spectus of the Turkish grammar. It is a 

multum in parvo, giving the principal rules in 

English, with examples in Turkish, which are 

represented as well in the Arabic as in the 

English characters. The author proves his 

ability for the task he has undertaken by the 

simplicity of his arrangement, and by the easy 
method which he places before students. In 
the first part there is a classification of the 

Turkish alphabet with the corresponding equi- 

valents in European letters, their sounds and 

inflections, according to the position which 
they occupy in syllables or words. The de- 
clension of the nouns, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns is well arranged, and the examples 
adduced are expressed in the native character, 





with a transliteration into English, enabling the 
student to acquire as correct an idea of the 
true pronunciation as possible. Attached to 
the first part is a small vocabulary, also similarly 
transliterated, followed by extracts in Turkish, 
with annotations in English, intended as 
exercises in writing the language. Well-nigh 
every rule is illustrated in these well-selected 
passages. The second part treats of the 
Turkish irregular and auxiliary verbs, also of 
the regular verbs, with their affirmative and 
negative conjugations. These are exemplified 
by Turkish quotations, and a vocabulary added 
to facilitate the working of the exercises. A 
selection of the most necessary adverbs, the use 
of which is exemplified in appropriate phrases, 
forms the opening to the third part, which is 
concluded by excerpta from Turkish and Eng- 
lish writers, designed to afford the student a 
ready means of rendering Turkish into Eng- 
lish, or vice versd. 

The second manual on our list professes to 
be simply a compilation, made by the author, 
Mr. Edwin Arnold, for his own use while pro- 
secuting the study of Turkish. The arrange- 
ment throughout is simple and good, and well 
calculated to aid a beginner in acquiring a 
knowledge of the language in common use 
among the Ottomans. Mr. Arnold has judged 
fit to dispense with the native character, but 
his transliterations are as fair as they well can 
be, considering that he uses only the most 
indispensable diacritical points and accents. 
A standard alphabet for transliterating Oriental 
languages into Roman or English letters is 
still a desideratum. Until that is established, 
every writer will adopt a system of his own. 
We wish, however, for the sake of better 
aiding of English students, who are unac- 
quainted with the Turkish or Arabic characters, 
that the long and short vowels at least had been 
indicated in these two useful manuals. To do 
this it would have been unnecessary to travel 
beyond the system adopted in our own pro- 
nouncing dictionaries. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Arnold’s little book will specially commend 
itself to those of our countrymen who desire 
to acquire a knowledge of colloquial Turkish, 
and who have not the time, or do not care, to 
master the native characters. 








Congregational History, 1700-1800. In Re- 
lation to Contemporaneous Events, Educa- 
tion, the Eclipse of Faith, Revivals and 
Christian Missions, By John Waddington, 
D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Dr. Wappineton’s ‘ Congregational History’ 

grows in interest the more nearly it approaches 

to our own times. ‘T'he Dissenters, who had 
been left in peace during the reign of William, 
found an unpleasant change in their political 
and social status when Queen Anne ascended 
the throne. Even in William’s time, however, 
it was expected of the Dissenters that, con- 
sidering the altered state of things, they would 
come within the fold of the Established Church. 

While the High Churchman would, of course, 

have nothing todo with them, Burnet and 

Hoadley thought it only reasonable of them 

that they should conform. It would make 

things so pleasant—and besides, what, after 
all, had they complained of? Hoadley chal- 
lenged young Calamy, grandson of the cele- 
brated Nonconformist Divine, on this subject, 
in Christchurch Meadows, but was met by 





him with substantial arguments against his 
theory of comprehension. And so it went on. 
The Dissenters would not be comprehended. 
They attended to their flocks in their own 
way, and there were numerous men of wealth 
who gave them encouragement and support. 

William himself, who could not conceive 
why men should stand up so sturdily for trifles, 
as he considered them, allowed things to take 
their course, but when he passed away the 
High Church party took heart, and those who 
were not absolutely traitors still conceived the 
idea that, if force were necessary, it should be 
employed to bring about a general conformity. 
The leaders of the Nonconformists were 
graciously received by the new Queen when 
they presented themselves before her; but at 
the opening of the new Parliament in 1703, 
the Queen intimated “that she was resolved 
to defend and maintain the Church as by law 
established.” It was soon perceived in what 
direction affairs were tending, and Defoe 
issued his remarkable pamphlet “a short way 
with Dissenters.” 

This immediately created a wonderful furor, 
from the sharp and sarcastic manner in 
which the subject was treated. The author 
wrote with such grave irony that he was hailed 
by the High Churchmen as one of their sup- 
porters, but when they found out their mis- 
take, they were all the more irritated. 

It is singular that after all that has been 
published with respect to Defoe, it should 
have been reserved for Dr. Waddington to 
lay before the world one of the most remark- 
able productions of his pen—so far, that is, as 
his own biography is concerned. After the 
publication of his pamphlet, he was imme- 
diately sought after by the Government ; in 
consequence of which he went into retirement, 
and wrote to the Earl of Nottingham a letter 
praying for forgiveness, and asking to be 
excused from the pains and penalties attending 
upon what he had done. This letter forms 
an interesting feature in Dr. Waddington’s 
volume, and he is to be congratulated 
upon having recovered for English literature 
such a contribution to the biography of 
Defoe.— 

“ My Lord,” Defoe says, “a body unfitt to bear 
y® hardships of a Prison and a mind impatient of 
confinement have been y® only reasons of with- 
drawing myself; and, my Lord, the crie of a 
numerous ruined family, the prospect of a long 
banishment from my native country, and y* hope 
of her Maj** mercy, move me to throw myself at her 
Majesty’s feet, and to intreat your —_ in- 
tercession. . . . . I was informed, my Lord, that 
when my distressed wife made application to your 
Lordship, you were pleased to direct I should sur- 
render and answer such questions as sh’ be asked 
me. My Lord, would Your Lordship condescend 
to permit any questions you think fitt to be writt 
down, and sent to or left at my house. I will as 
soon as I can receive them, give your Lordship as 
plain, full, direct and honest answer as if I were 
in immediate apprehension of death from your re 
sentment ; and perhaps, my Lord, my answers may 
be so satisfactory as may incline you to think that 
you have been misinformed respecting me.” 

If unsuccessful in this, and punishment 
must needs be inflicted, he begs of his Lord- 
ship that it may be something not quite so 
ungentlemanly as that of standing in the 
pillory. The exact words are these :— 

“ But, My Lord, if after this I sh* still have the 
misfortune to remain under her Maj* displeasure, 
I am then her most humble Petitioner that she 
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will please to rem:tt the rigor of prosecution, and 
that, pleading guilty, I may receive a sentence 
from her particular justice a little more tolerable 
to me as a gentleman than Prison, Pillory and 
such like, which are worse to me than death.” 

He goes on to solicit that, as an expiation 
for his offence, he might be appointed to serve 
Her Majesty for a year or more as a volunteer 
in the Netherlands, or even to raise a whole 
troop of horse for Her Majesty’s service: “ at 
my own charge, and at the head of them Ile 
serveher as longas] live.” This proposal toraise 
a whole troop of horse must have been a joke; 
at all events, it contrasts strangely with the 
former passage in his letter in which he speaks 
of his “ numerous ruined family.” After some 
further protestations, he concludes his letter 
by again asking for his Lordship’s inter- 
cession. 

All was, however, to no purpose. A pro- 
clamation and reward for his apprehension 
were inserted in the Gazette, and De Foe was 
dragged from his hiding-place. He was indicted 
at the Old Bailey, and sentenced to have his 
pamphlet burnt by the common hangman, and 
to stand himself in the pillory three several 
times ; to pay a fine of two hundred marks, 
to be imprisoned during the Queen’s pleasure, 
and to find securities for his good behaviour 
for seven years. 

This was, indeed, a short way with a Dis- 
senter. Poor Defoe’s objection did not save 
him from the pillory, but in this instance, at 
least, the punishment partook more of the 
nature of a triumph. The crowd upon each 
occasion received him with enthusiasm, the 
pillory was hung with garlands of flowers, and 
his health was drunk in bumpers by his 
admiring friends. 

The prosecution of Defoe was only the com- 
mencement of a general raid upon the Dis- 
senters. In 1704, a Bill was brought in 
against Occasional Conformity. Archbishop 
Tennison, to his honour, spoke against it, but 
to no purpose. In February, 1704-5, a paper 
was brought up from the Lower Louse of 
Convocation to the Higher against the 
administration of the Sacrament by Dissenters 
in non-licensed houses ; also for the suppres- 
sion of non-licensed schools and seminaries. 
Later on, fire-brands like Luke Milborne and 
Sacheverell, denounced all toleration of Dis- 
senters from the pulpit. The mild punish- 
ment inflicted on Sacheverell only encouraged 
the High Church party. 

Bolingbroke, in the next Parliament, 
got the Bill against Occasional Conformity 
passed intoa Law. ‘This was a severe blow 
to the Dissenters, some of whom became 
“temporary Conformists” in order to retain 
their official positions. Others, like the cele- 
brated Dr. Williams, “earnestly protested 
against compromise at this trying juncture.” 
Bolingbroke’s next measure of repression was 
the passing of the Schism Act, in 1713, by 
which the liberty of teaching in schools or 
seminaries, or indeed of “instructing any 
youth as tutor or schoolmaster,” without a 
licence was denied to the Dissenters, such 
licence being obtainable only on a certificate 
that the person applying for it “had received 
the Sacrament, according to the usage of the 
Church of England, at some parish church and 
within the year.” The Dissenters throughout 
the country were much alarmed by the passing 





hension of things worse in store for them, 
until, on the Ist of August, 1714, they were 
relieved from their fears. 

On the accession of George the First, a 
brighter day dawned for the Dissenters. Still 
the two mischievous Acts, passed by Boling- 
broke, were not finally repealed till the 18th 
of February, 1718. 

Dr. Waddington in his history shows how 
loyal the Dissenters were to the House of 
Hanover from the moment of its accession, 
especially in the trying years of 1715 and 
1745, and furnishes some interesting parti- 
culars hitherto quite unpublished, relating to 
the two famous rebellions. These he discovered 
in ransacking among the State Papers and 
other MS. collections. We have not space, 
however, to enter into this subject. 

Dissenters themselves will be much inte- 
rested in the particulars given respecting the 
internal administration of particular congrega- 
tions, and all will be pleased with his bio- 
graphical notices of such persons as Watts, 
Doddridge, Whitefield, and Priestley. The 
history of congregationalism in America, with 
the writer’s notices of the Mathers, the Ed- 
wardses, and other leaders of Dissent in our 
colonies, forms another agreeable feature in 
the present volume. The author, however, 
who is himself a strictly orthodox Dissenter, 
mourns over the free-thinking tendencies which, 
during the eighteenth century, alienated so 
many individual minds and congregations, 
especially English Presbyterians, from what he 
regards as ‘‘the right way.” In his next and 
concluding volume, which he is already pre- 
paring, and which will bring the history abso- 
lutely up to present date or within a little of it, 
we fear that his spirit may be much exercised. 
Still there is little doubt that he will get well 
through his task, being a man of kindly dis- 
position, and of sufficient tolerance towards 
the opinions of others, while conscientiously 
maintaining his own. 








Denkwiirdigkeiten des Staatskanzlers Fiirsten 
vor Hardenberg. Herausgegeben von 
Leopold von Ranke. 4 vols. (Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot.) 

THESE four closely printed and closely written 

volumes take some time to master; otherwise 

we should have laid earlier before our readers 
an account of what appears to us the most 
important contribution that has been made in 
recent years to European history. It is, in 
fact, two books in one, and each book is of the 
highest value in its own kind. The second 
and third volumes are from the pen of Har- 
denberg himself, and contain that part of his 
autobiography which he completed. The first 
and fourth volumes are by Von Ranke, and 
contain a life of Hardenberg, accompanied by 
a review of Prussian history, from the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary War, in 1792, to 
the War of Liberation, in 1813. Not only 
do these volumes give us the invaluable help 
of a great historian in attempting to under- 
stand this most memorable period, which is as 
important in the history of the Prussian 

State as the Revolution in the history of 

France, but they are founded upon a collec- 

tion of original documents made by Hardenberg 

himself, and deliberately intended by him to 
form the basis of such an historical work. If 


of this measure, and felt a reasonable appre- | we consider that few statesmen of equal in- 





telligence with Hardenberg, and who have 
been behind the scenes as much as he, have 
left behind autobiographies, and also that 
historians like Von Ranke are rare, and that 
they rarely draw from such a fund of original 
documents,—if we consider, besides, the 
immense importance of the history of that 
particular period, and how very inadequately 
it has as yet been treated, —we shall be able to 
form some estimate of the value of this last 
work, by which it has been permitted to Von 
Ranke in his old age to crown the almost un- 
rivalled labours of his long career. 

At the same time this publication is, in one 
respect, disappointing. That well - known 
forgery, entitled ‘ Mémoires tirées des Papiers 
d’un Homme d’Etat,’ which has so long been 
so successfully imposed upon the world as the 
work of Hardenberg, or at least as founded 
upon the materials collected by him, covers 
the whole period of the European War. 
Accordingly, even those who were aware 
that it was a forgery might yet naturally 
suppose, since it was hard to think that 
those ‘Mémoires’ were really founded upon 
nothing, that the real Memoirs of Harden- 
berg, when they appeared, would be found 
to embrace as wide a space of history. 
Hardenberg died in 1822, and as early as 
1795 he had a position of such importance in 
European politics that his name is signed to 
the Peace of Basle. He was, therefore, capable 
of giving information upon the whole period, 
and it was nearly all equally interesting. 
Perhaps, if one part was more interesting than 
another, it was, at least from Hardenberg’s 
point of view, the period between 1813 and 
1815, not only because of the greatness of the 
events, but also because Hardenberg was in 
those years what we should call Prime Minister, 
or, indeed, more than Prime Minister, of 
Prussia. Nevertheless, it turns out that the 
Memoirs actually written by Hardenberg 
deal with a very small part of the period; 
they are confined to the years from 1803 to 
1807, beginning with the time when Har- 
denberg first became, in a qualified sense, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the Peace of 
Tilsit, when Napoleon drove him for a time 
into private life. 

These years are indeed in themselves very 
important, since to determine the causes which 
led to the catastrophe of Jena, and the still 
greater catastrophe of Tilsit, is one of the 
standing problems of modern history. But 
not only are they surpassed in general import- 
ance by the later period, but they do not 
form the most important or brilliant part of 
Hardenberg’s own career. In fact, during 
almost the whole of this period his position, 
though prominent, was painful, ambiguous, 
and almost ignominious. He was a sort 
of guasi-minister to a quasi-king, compelled 
to give his official sanction to a ruinous 
system in foreign affairs, against which he 
was continually protesting. Just at the end 
of it he did indeed rise above the other 
officials, and achieve a sort of dictatorial 
position in Prussia, which must have made 
him seem, for a short moment, the coming 
man of Germany. But the disaster of Fried- 
land, and the sudden victory of the peace 
party in the counsels of Alexander, brought 
his greatness to a speedy end, and before 
Napoleon would negotiate he insisted upon 
Hardenberg’s expulsion from the public service. 
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It is just at this point that his Memoirs 
terminate. There seemed at that moment 
little prospect that he would return to public 
life, for he was already fifty-seven years old. 
But he had a fortune a little like that of 
Lord Palmerston. Three years later he re- 
turned suddenly, by a kind of ministerial coup 
état, to the head of affairs, assumed again 
a sort of dictatorial position much above that 
of ordinary ministers, and which no official 
had been permitted before to hold in 
Prussia, except himself and Stein, guided the 
State safely through all its storms, and lived 
on, through the quieter period which followed, 
in undisturbed possession of his authority till 
he died in 1822, after twelve years of minis- 
terial reign. Yet of this later period we learn 
nothing from his pen. 

Much, however, of what Hardenberg does 
not give is given us by Von Ranke, and in a 
manner which, though different, is equally 
interesting. If his narrative wants the charm 
of intimate personal knowledge, it has that of 
historical insight and practised literary skill. 
Nor can we perceive the least trace of dimin- 
ished vigour in the thought or the research or 
the style. The complete retention of such 
activity in such old age is an extraordinary 
phenomenon, and we seem to detect a conscious- 
ness of it where Von Ranke says of the Duke 
of Brunswick that he ‘‘ was not one of those 
whose power of work remains undiminished: 
oreven increases with years.” Here, however, 
we are again disappointed by finding the work 
too short. It leads us to the War of Libera- 
tion, and speaks summarily of its results; but 
it says nothing of the last seven years of Har- 
denberg’s ministry, nor of his bearing in the 
days of the Holy Alliance and of the Re- 
action in Prussia. Even on the period 
fom 1810 to 1813, Von Ranke is not so 
satisfactory as l/uncker in his elaborate essay 
on ‘Prussia during the French Occupation.’ 
One other department of the subject we note 
in which our historian is far from exhaustive. 
Hardenberg’s second ministry in its first two 
years, that is in 1810 and 1811, was rich in 
legislation, so much so that he has a right to 
share with Stein the honour of the re-organiza- 
tion of Prussia. In his account of this legisla- 
tion Von Ranke, whose more natural element 
has always been diplomacy and international 
relations, is exceedingly brief; indeed, he can 
scarcely be said to give any account of it 
at all. 

As to the merits of Von Ranke’s historical 
style, it is scarcely necessary now to say much. 
When we compare him to those of our own 
historians who have treated like him the less 
remote periods of history, particularly Macaulay 
and Mr. Carlyle, we see that he is much more 
serious than they are, and in about the same 
degree less emphatic. They are possessed 
with the notion of giving to history certain 
charms which do not properly belong to it. 
Macaulay is sure that history may be made as 
interesting as romance ; certainly it may, only 
at theexpense of becoming almost as uselessand 
frivolous as romance. Mr. Carlyle transforms 
it into epic poetry or prophecy; he is tremen- 
dously earnest, but he is never serious. The 
truth is that, while Von Ranke writes for a 
large university public of students, our English 
historians in treating of these modern periods 
are conscious that they address only the indolent 
novel-reading public. Hence their one study is 





how to gild the pill, how to sweeten the edge 
of the cup that contains the disagreeable dose 
They must deal in dramatic scenes, in costume, 
in impossible heroes and impossible villains, 
in everything, in fact, which serious history, 
nay even refined fiction, despises. On the 
other hand, Von Ranke is always quietly serious, 
always busy with discovering and rendering 
the truth, and avoids emphasis as studiously as 
the English school affects it. In his hands the 
villain is pretty sure to lose all his brutal or 
infernal traits ; while the hero, though appre- 
ciated with infinite fairness and delicacy, yet 
commonly goes away a little lowered, a little 
less unlike other people, a little more favoured 
by circumstances than we had expected. What 
is abrupt and startling on the surface of his- 
tory, instead of being artificially heightened, 
is toned down until most of it disappears, and 
the reflection finally suggested to the reader is 
not as in romances and histories of the Mac- 
aulay sort,—How strange !—how incredible 
ifit were not true! but rather “ How natural! 
—of course it would happen so!” 

With this seriousness and moderation goes 
in general a great impartiality, which, how- 
ever, has hitherto been the easier to Von 
Ranke, because in the majority of his works 
he has had no temptation to gratify any Prus- 
sian prejudices. Here, on the contrary, he 
has written the most exciting and distressing 
chapter in the history of his own State. He 
has had to trace the policy of Prussia in those 
years (just before Jena) when her weakness 
exposed her to the contempt of Europe, then 
her conquest by Napoleon and the miseries of 
those five years during which she lay at his 
mercy, with the internal reforms which broke 
up the old system of Frederick, and for the 
first time created party divisions in Prussia, 
then the exciting and glorious War of Libera- 
tion. On the whole, his impartiality stands 
even this severe trial. He is, we think, a 
little too kind to Haugwitz and to Frederick 
William himself, but, when we consider how 
easy it is to rail at misfortune, this is the 
better of the two extremes; he is just and 
generous both to Stein and Hardenberg; he 
is more than just to Napoleon. Here are no 
invectives upon French faithlessness and ruth- 
lessness, nor the faintest oblique allusion to 
the full revenge which Prussia has since been 
enabled to take for what she then suffered. 
Still, it would be scarcely human to betray no 
partiality at all, where the subject touches the 
nerve of patriotic feeling so rudely ; and it is 
with a certain pleasure, we confess, that we 
once or twice fancy we catch Von Ranke 
playing the special pleader. One instance is 
where he discusses the neutrality of Prussia, 
as it was first established by the Treaty of 
Basle. Much may, no doubt, be said in ex- 
cuse for Prussia’s conduct on this occasion ; 
chiefly this, that she really could not afford 
another campaign. A government which is poor 
and without credit may labour—though it is 
the fashion to assert the contrary—under an 
actual incapacity of carrying on a war, how- 
ever much it may be pledged in honour to do 
so. Inthis case it is to be added that the 
Empire had refused to furnish the subsidy 
Prussia had a right to expect. But Von 
Ranke is not content with urging this. He 
maintains that German culture absolutely 
required at that moment a period of peace, 
and proceeds to number up the works of 


-eludes by 





philosophy and literature that were produced 
between 1795 and 1806 under the shelter cf 
the Line of Demarcation. We must confess 
that we think the names of Schiller and 
Goethe were never put to a stranger use than 
when they are quotedin vindication of the policy 
of the Treaty of Basle. In consideration of 
‘Wilhelm Meister,’ and remembering that 
it could not have been written but in a State 
that was at peace, we are asked to acknow- 
ledge that Prussia was right in making peace 
at Basle. Has Von Ranke found among his 
documents that this argument was really con- 
sidered by the statesmen who concluded that 
treaty? And if so, did no one urge in return 
that a warlike period might have given to 
Goethe’s genius just the impulse it seemed 
sometimes to want? Another instance some- 
what less startling, but perhaps more im- 
portant, is his attempt to show that the 
disastrous failure of Prussian diplomacy in 
1805 and 1806, which has consigned the name 
of Haugwitz to everlasting contempt, was the 
effect of a fatality which could not have been 
avoided. “I know not,” he says, ‘“ whether 
we have a right to say as much as we do of 
blunders incurred, opportunities lost, negli- 
gences committed. Over the heads of the 
parties concerned, the result evolved itself 
with a necessity which had something irresist- 
ible about it, like a fate.” It seems, indeed, 
that the weakness displayed by Haugwitz just 
at the crisis of the Austerlitz campaign was 
not so inexcusable as it has generally been 
represented. He had been told by the Duke 
of Brunswick that the army was not ready, 
and that a breach must be avoided for a month 
or two. But we do not think that Von Ranke 
succeeds in vindicating the general policy of 
which Haugwitz was the principal representa- 
tive, and even as to his personal character the 
total effect of this publication will be rather 
to lower than to raise it. For if Von Ranke 
is more favourable to him than historians have 
generally been, Hardenberg, on the other hand, 
is very severe on him, and illustrates by a quan- 
tity of new detail the mischievous influence 
he exerted on his master. Nor do we see that 
Von Ranke really shows that there was any- 
thing unavoidable in the disaster which over- 
took Prussia in 1806. It was only unavoidable 
on the supposition that the policy of neutrality 
was adhered to. Had Prussia resolutely for- 
bidden Napoleon to occupy Hanover in 1803, 
or even after she had permitted that encroach- 
ment had she held her army in readiness and 
joined the Coalition with heart and soul in 
1805, she might, no doubt, have failed, but 
she would have brought no stain upon her 
honour. But this conclusion Von Ranke 
simply saying, that the king 
“could not be expected to abandon the idea 
of neutrality which lay at the root of all his 
policy.” 

The greatest acquisition which history makes 
from the autobiographical part of this book is, 
we think, a clear and detailed knowledge of 
the causes which made Prussian policy so 
feeble during the whole period from the acces- 
sion of Frederick William the Third to 1806. 
It has long been known that this feebleness 
was not accidental, but that there was some- 
thing wrong in the organization of the 
Foreign Department. Yet you might read 
Hiiusser and K. A. Menzel and Pertz, 
nay, you might study Stein’s powerful 
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‘Memoir on the Faulty Organization 
o the Cabinet,’ and yet feel doubtful 
whether you really understood what the 
organization of the department precisely was, 
and what precisely was the fault in it. The 
descriptions given were too general. Harden- 
berg was at once the one man who fully 
understood it, and the one man whose interest 
it was to expose it, because he more than any 
one else suffered from it. Accordingly he has 
made it, once for all, asclear as daylight. In 
the first place, Frederick William had, from 
1803 to 1806, two Foreign Ministers at once, 
not that foreign affairs were divided into two 
parts, but that Hardenberg and Haugwitz 
might both. with equal justice, be described 
as Foreign Minister (it was called in Prussia 
Cabinet Minister); and yet their opinions on 
foreign policy were strongly opposed! Haug- 
witz had received an indefinite leave of absence 
to attend to his private affairs; yet the King 
announced his intention of still asking his 
advice at times; and that, “ particularly in 
winter, when you may wish to reside in 
Berlin, you should have information about all 
affairs, and be present at all the conferences.” 
Nor could Hardenberg, with all his efforts, 
ever succeed in getting his own position or 
that of Haugwitz better defined. The explana- 
tion of this notable arrangement Hardenberg 
also gives pretty intelligibly. The King clung 
desperately to what he called his system of 
neutrality, and was inexhaustible in plausible 
arguments in defence of it, but Hardenberg 
saw fear plainly at the bottom of his mind ; 
not, indeed, personal cowardice, of which he 
was freely accused at the time. But we are 


to remember that this king was the next suc- 
cessor but one to Frederick the Great. He 
was a military king, and, if Prussia should go 
to war, would be considered by the whole 
nation as responsible for the conduct of the 


campaign. In other words, war with France 
meant to him a sort of personal trial of skill 
with Napoleon, from which it was very natural 
that he should shrink. Living in constant 
fear of this, and perceiving that Hardenberg, 
though in other respects agreeable to him, 
was disposed to be a spirited Foreign Minister, 
the King clung convulsively to Haugwitz at the 
same time, from whom he could always reckon 
upon getting the sort of advice he wanted. 
How he used to apply for this advice, how he 
used to dictate what it should be, we have 
here a curious example. In that raid upon 
the English embassies in Germany, with which 
Napoleon amused himself in 1804, Sir G. 
Xumbold was seized by French soldiers near 
Hamburg. As he was accredited to the King 
of Prussia, Hardenberg advised that his extra- 
dition should be demanded, and in this, for a 
wonder, he was allowed to have his way. But, 
at the same time, he urged that the demand 
should be backed up, if necessary, by war. 
The King instantly sends an express to Haug- 
witz in Silesia, in which he presents the 
question thus :— 


“ Rumbold’s extradition is demanded. Suppose 
Napoleon refuses and has recourse to subterfuges, 
what ought Prussia to do in order to maintain her 
dignity and to fulfil her engagements both to 
Russia, in accordance with the understanding that 
exists, and to her co-estates in North Germany ? 
There are many persons who vote for war, but I do 
not (mot pas). . . . Reflect on the matter, and give 
me the benefit of your views. You know that I 
have reserved to myself the liberty of havirg re- 








course to you in critical conjunctures, and this one 
is critical indeed !” 

Hardenberg very reasonably remarks, ‘‘ How 
significant is that ‘mot pas’ which the King 
underlined !” 

But a great deal was said at the time of 
another abuse—the influence of the so-called 
Cabinet Secretaries. When, immediately before 
the catastrophe of 1806, Stein and others, 
alarmed at the danger of the State, besieged 
the King with representations and protests, 
they did not urge the evil we have been 
describing—the evil of having two Foreign 
Ministers with opposite opinions at the same 
time—but they assailed the pernicious influ- 
ence of the Cabinet Secretaries. And they 
were right ; only the one evil lay behind the 
other, and was complicated with it. Not only 
was it doubtful whether Haugwitz or Harden- 
berg was really the Foreign Minister, but it 
was certain that the real control of the de- 
partment was in the hands of a third person, 
the Cabinet Secretary Lombard. It was 
against him, after the disasters had taken 
place, that the infuriated people rose, and the 
gentle Queen Louise thought it right, of her 
own authority, to order him into arrest. This 
abuse had arisen in a curious manner out of 
the restless personal government of Frederick 
the Great. He had formed the habit of con- 
ducting business with his ministers, not per- 
sonally, but through clerks who carried his 
orders written on the reports sent in by the 
minister. This form was retained by his 
successors, but in their hands it came to cover 
avery different substance. Frederick William 
the Third in particular fell completely into 
the hands of these clerks or secretaries, one of 
whom, by the way, was maternal grandfather 
to Bismarck. The Orders of Cabinet, which it 
had been their business to draught and take 
charge of, now began really to emanate from 
them. They began to compete in influence with 
the Ministers, and as soon as they began to do 
this it became evident that they had a great 
advantage in the competition. They saw the 
King; the minister did not. The particular 
Cabinet Secretary who in this manner got 
control of foreign affairs was one Lombard, 
‘a French poetaster of mean extraction,” as 
Stein calls him. Haugwitz, we learn, was a 
mere tool in his hands. We can imagine the 
indignation with which this state of things 
was witnessed. As a Frenchman (he came 
from the French colony of Berlin) Lombard 
was suspected of actual treason, or, at least, 
of being in Napoleon’s pay. Hardenberg 
acquits him of this, but, at the same time, 
sets in a clear light the mischievousness of 
the system which put the destinies of the 
State into the hands of an amateur, without 
accurate knowledge of affairs and without 
responsibility. Meanwhile Von Ranke has 
taken pains to say all that can be said in 
favour of the arrangement, and we see with 
some surprise that in the then condition of the 
departments it may actually have done a little 
good as well as a great deal of harm. 

Hardenberg has also thrown a clearer light 
upon his relations with Stein just before and 
during the war of 1806. He speaks of him with 
much respect, but is evidently shocked at the 
uncourtly manners of the great reformer who was 
so soon to succeed him. Not less instructive 
is Von Ranke’s delineation of Stein’s character 
and work. In fact, it is plain that he has 





thrown himself with peculiar zest into the 
description of the relations of the two states. 
men and the contrast between their characters, 
As was quite natural and right, somewhat 
more pains are taken to do justice to Harden- 
berg than to Stein. It is pointed out that 
Hardenberg earlier than Stein asserted the 
necessity of comprehensive reforms, and even 
stated clearly what reforms were necessary, 
indicating in the main the very reforms which 
were immediately afterwards made by Stein, 
This need not lower our opinion of Stein, 
while it may fairly raise our opinion of Harden- 
berg. It is in courage, firmness in execution, 
precision of detail, and most of all in the 
general confidence he is able to inspire, far 
more than in any originality of conception, 
that the greatness of a legislator consists, and 
these merits belonged to Stein much more than 
to Hardenberg. 

Our author closes with a set comparison 
between the two statesmen, which is a master- 
piece of his art of subtle discrimination. There 
could scarcely be a better subject for it. The 
difference between the two men is not easily 
caught, and is totally missed in the current 
phrase which calls Hardenberg a Liberal and 
Stein a Tory, or, to make the matter clearer 
still, a progressive Tory! Delicately as Von 
Ranke handles the comparison, we do not 
profess altogether to agree with him. It 
seems to us impossible to tell the whole truth 
without acknowledging, which Von Ranke 
avoids doing, that Stein’s was much the greater 
and deeper nature. Hardenberg’s merits, 
indeed, when we sum them up, are very con- 
siderable indeed. What courage, patience, tact, 
were needed to steer Prussia safely through 
such a crisis as 1812 and 1813! But there 
was nothing of the temperament of genius 
about him, nothing powerful or commanding. 
He had the phrases of Liberalism oftener on 
his lips than Stein, who, indeed, disdained 
them. But Frederick William could have told 
which of the two men was the most daring 
innovator. The King got on very well with 
Hardenberg, and Hardenberg himself got on 
very well in his last years with the Reaction. 
But the King feared and instinctively shunned 
Stein, and it is difficult to study Stein’s life 
attentively without suspecting that once or 
twice the thought occurred to him of pushing 
Frederick William aside. The truth is that 
Stein, “an original nature springing out of 
deep roots,” as Von Ranke calls him, grasped 
the future as much more powerfully than 
Hardenberg as he grasped the past. Harden- 
berg’s work belonged in the main, though not 
entirely, to his own age, and scarcely extended 
beyond Prussia ; but Stein gave an impulse to 
all Germany, if not to Russia also, and his 
ideas have shaken and continue to shake the 
century. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Annette. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s.’ 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Cosmo's Violets. By Cecil Rushton. (Charing 
Cross Publishing Company.) 
True Women. By Katherine Stuart. 
(Samuel Tinsley.) 
‘ ANNETTE ’ is the story of a young lady whose 
parents have died in India, and whose lover is 
separated from her by a piece of feminine 
treachery. The diary of a certain Miss Brown, 
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kept during a homeward voyage in the Nawab, 
is the vehicle by means of which the earlier 
stages of the story are told, and a continuation 
of the same narrative relates Annette’s marriage 
to the wrong man, of course) and early death. 
The faults of style are those which seem 
inseparable from this method. Prolix to an 
inordinate degree, Miss Brown’s journal con- 
sists not only of the jottings of her daily expe- 
rience, but the most wearisome record of her 
thoughts, whether these revert to the reminis- 
cences of her early life, which are of a very 
colourless description, or concern themselves 
with the moral obliquities of her fellow- 
voyagers. Certainly, for a lady who has a 
soul above “ society” and scornful of gossip, 
she manages to fill a good many of her pages 
with reflections on the small intrigues and 
coteries around her, and to have a knack of 
turning up on inconvenient occasions as 
involuntary spectator or listener in a manner 
more effective than creditable. But she is a 
good old soul, though rather tiresome, and 
one’s principal quarrel with her is that she 
should not have carried her policy of meddling 
to the extent of bringing about some useful 
explanation between the parties before the 
poor heroine was driven, between boredom 
and pique, into the unsympathetic arms of 
the prosaic Recorder. The author, by the way, 
does not seem aware that Recorders are usually 
barristers, and rarely reside within their juris- 
diction. Though the story has its faults, 
and might have been the better for a great 
deal of compression, there are many strong 
points in it. Stump, the workhouse maiden, 
is amusing in her democratic simplicity. The 
figures of several of the Indian matrons are 
very lifelike, and Asperton’s quiet way of 
taking his sorrow commends itself to one’s 
sense of honour. Annette one is sorry for, of 
course, though she is by no means heroic. 

Cosmo, a gilded youth, on a shooting expe- 
dition in the country, falls in love with the 
heroine, who, though of gentle blood, is but a 
farmer's daughter. Marie (why not Mary ?) 
is well described, and is a noble sort of 
woman. Her lover, who for some time thinks 
himself bound to escape her influence, though 
quite aware he has spoiled her peace of mind, 
has at last the grace to turn from the fashion- 
able beauties of his own set, and acknowledge 
the supremacy of Marie. ‘The story is a 
good deal taken up with conventional people, 
and too full of ‘‘ society” slang, but the moral 
is sound, and some of the love-making tender 
enough. 

Miss Stuart’s novel has the merit of im- 
proving as it proceeds. The opening scenes 
are depressing. We are introduced to a family 
named Blight, consisting of an ill-conditioned 
mother and an oppressed circle of daughters, 
one of whom is married, but has been deserted 
by her husband. The latter lady might have 
been left out altogether, as we lose sight of 
her for most part of the narrative, and in no 
way does she contribute to the liveliness or 
the serious interest of the tale. We wish the 
same process of elimination had been applied 
to her mother, whose dreary ill-nature is weari- 
some and exaggerated, and also to her friend, 
Mrs, Tweedy, who is still more unlifelike, and 
generally to all the attempts at sarcastic writing 
throughout the book. Stories like that of 
Sleeko, the missionary, are but vulgar and 
feeble even as polemical weapons. Yet if 





about one-third of the incidents and characters 
was cut out as useless or offensive there would 
remain a fairly readable story. Grace and her 
friend are very nice girls, and their love-stories 
neither dull nor nauseous. Guy Vernon and 
his friend are manly specimens of everyday 
heroes. Mr. Traill’s two courtships are both 
humorous and pathetic. Even Miss Pinnes, 
though her functions are rather “common 
fun,” is made more amusing than usual. 
Indeed, one does not see how the author 
could, in other parts of the book, have made 
such obtuse attempts at jesting. Probably the 
truth is that in kindly mirth she is most at 
home, and that the armour of cynicism is 
ill-suited to her. 








Louis de Backer.—L’ Extréme Orient au Moyen- 
age, @apres les Manuscrits d'un Flamand de 
Belgique, Moine de St. Bertin ad St. Omer, et 
d'un Prince d’Arménie, Moine de Prémontré 
@ Poitiers. (Paris, Ernest Leroux.) 

Le Catholicisme en Chine au VIII’ Siécle de 
notre Ere avec une Nouvelle Traduction de 
UInscription de Sy-ngan-fou, &c. Par P. 
Dabry de Thiersant, Consul de France. Au 
Profit de Veeuwvre de la Propagation de la 
Foi en Chine. (Same publisher.) 

(Second Notice.) 

THE second of the two works of modern 

French “ scholarship,” which we have brack- 

eted together, bad though it be, hardly reaches 

the depths of ignorance attained by the first. 

The subject of the work is the famous 
Christian monument of Singanfu; the object 
is to assert its “Catholic” origin, in the 
Roman sense of that term. The motive ought 
to be the establishment of the truth ; but it is, 
in fact, that of erasing at any price—including 
truth—the honour of first planting the Cross 
in China from the banner of the Nestorian 
Church, 

The monument in question affords a subject 
of the highest interest. The story of its 
original chance discovery in 1625, the pre- 
viously unknown ecclesiastical episode which 
it reveals, and the vicissitudes of opinion in 
regard to its genuineness, constitute a chapter 
of absolute romance in church history. And 
our own day, limiting that expression to the last 
quarter of a century, has witnessed in succession 
the complete establishment of the genuineness 
of the monument by the zealous labours of 
Mr. Wylie and M. Pauthier, the corroboration 
of its continued existence by the testimony of 
trustworthy English travellers, and, finally, we 
lament to say it, its demolition by the 
Mohammedan insurgents, as we have just 
learned from the splendid work on China of 
Baron Ferdinand von Richthofen. 

The competence of M. de Thiersant for deal- 
ing with such a question may be gathered from 
a few examples. 

He, professing himself to be a student of 
Chinese, classes the Abbé Huc with M. 
Pauthier, and even with that modest, diligent, 
and thorough scholar, Mr. Alexander Wylie, 
lumping all three together as “ excellents 
sinologues”” (p. 12); whilst again and again 
the clever author of the ‘Journey to Lhasa’ is 
introduced as “le savant missionnaire.” The 
“ dexterous,”’ “‘the brilliant,” “the marvellous,” 
“the audacious,” if you will; but to speak of 
Huc as a man of learning or an excellent 
sinologue stamps the writer who uses such 
expressions as incompetent or insincere. It 





is notorious that M. Huc’s pretended new 
version of the Singanfu inscription was a 
simple “conveyance” of the translation and 
notes of Bishop Claude Visdelou, with some 
modification of the French style. And Pauthier, 
who with all his faults was a genuine and 
enthusiastic scholar, published of the Abbé, in 
the latter’s lifetime, these words :—‘ Nous 
savons de bonne source qu'il serait incapable 
de traduire seul une seule phrase directement 
du Chinois” (‘L’Inser. Syro-Chinoise,’ &c., 
p. 90). The fact is that Huc in this point of 
view belonged to the same category as the two 
authors before us—that of the virt qui docent 
quod non sapiunt. Only Huc was besides, 
what neither of these is, a daring and distin- 
guished traveller, and author of one of the 
most delightful books of travel ever written. 

Again, our author’s only direct quotation 
from M. Pauthier consists of a passage taken 
(but without reference to title or date) from a 
work published at the very commencement of 
his studies, forty years ago, in which, without 
impugning the genuineness of the monument, 
he spoke somewhat slightingly of its import- 
ance (‘La Chine Ancienne,’ 1837, pp. 299-300). 
On this our consul breaks out :— 

“Combien nous regrettons d’étre d’un avis 
diamétralement opposé 4 celui de ce savant 
sinologue, qui a passé une partie de sa vie 4 étudier 
et d faire connaitre l’extréme Orient! Pour nous, 
qui comme lui avons durant de longs jours cherché 
le vrai sens de cette inscription et qui avons, en 
outre, ’avantage d’avoir vécu seize ans dans ces 
contrées lointaines, notre conviction est qu’au point 
de vue historique, religieux et littéraire, il n’est 
pas de monument ancien plus remarquable ni plus 
intéressant par les souvenirs qu'il rappelle en 
faveur de la religion du Christ ” (p. 9). 

Yet it is evident from many passages that 
the writer is acquainted with M. Pauthier’s 
vindication of the monument (1857) and his 
elaborate edition and translation of the in- 
scription (1858), both of which showed the 
strong interest with which that scholar had 
come to regard it, and the importance which 
he attached to its elucidgtion. This is not 
ingenuous, 

Once more we read, at p. 7:— 

“Tt was believed for a certain time that St. 
Thomas, who went to preach the Gospel among 
the Parthians, and in India, had extended his 
mission as far as Tartary and Cathay ; but this 
opinion rests on testimony too open to question to 
admit of its being adopted a priori.” 

Cathay in the time of St. Thomas is bad 
enough, though there is too much precedent 
for the like anachronistic use of proper names 
by real French scholars. But what are we to 
think of an @ priort argument for the conver- 
sion of Cathay by St. Thomas? 

The Chinese inscription tells us that the 
religion of which it speaks was called in China 
the “ King-Kiao,” or illustrious religion ; but 
it was also, as appears from documents adduced 
by Pauthier, styled officially “ Ta-thsin Kiao,” 
or the religion of the Roman empire. And 
our author explains to us that,— 

“When the Romans captured Constantinople, 
in 395 (‘lorsque les Romains s’emparérent de 
Constantinople’), and made themselves masters of 
Syria, Babylonia, &c., this new empire ws called 
by the Chinese ‘Ta-Tsing-Koué,’ the kivsdom of 
Ta-tsing ” (p. 24-25). 

Perhaps it was natural that a writer of 
this quality, in this compendious view of the 
establishment of the Eastern Empire, should, 
under the strong influence of modern facts, 
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picture to himself the Romans of the fourth 
century as laying violent hands on Constanti- 
nople, just as the Romanoffs are coveting to do 
now. But surely a writer whose work is pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Propagation de la 
Foi might know that the Romans had made 
themselves masters of Syria prior to a.p. 395. 
Did he never hear of one “Cyrenius, who was 
governor of Syria”? 

The date of the monument is given in the 
Chinese of the inscription as the “‘ Second year 
of (the period) Kienchung of the Great Thang 
(dynasty), the 7th day of the month Tai-thsu, 
on the festival of Great Yaosan.” 

Gaubil surmised that the “Great Yaosan ” 
stood for “ Hosanna,” the name given in the 
Asiatic Church Calendars to Palm Sunday ; 
and though the day which he calculated to 
correspond to the Chinese date (viz, 4th of 
February, 781) was not Palm Sunday, 
it was a Sunday. Yet the surmise was so 
ingenious that neither he nor Pauthier was 
willing to abandon it. Our consul has got 
some inkling of this from Pauthier, and this 
is the result in his translation :— 

“Cette inscription a été faite sous la grande 
dynastie des Tang, en la deuxiéme année Kient- 
chong (781, ap. J.-C), Te-tsong étant Empereur ; 
le septiéme jour du mois Tai-tsou, jour ferié du 
grand Yao-san (hosanna) (le dimanche),” p. 57. 

It is only worth noticing, as a specimen of 
the writer’s inaccuracy, that nothing exists in 
the original corresponding to the words, ‘ Te- 
tsong ¢tant Empereur.” But what we do 
desire to point out is, that Mr. Wylie, some 
years ago, published the true explanation of 
Yaosanwah (the proper reading) as being, 
in fact, a corruption common now among 
Chinese Mohammedans of the Persian Yak- 
shambah (tirst day) — Sunday. Of this M. de 
Thiersant is apparently in complete ignorance. 

As regards the grounds for believing the 
monument to be of Nestorian origin, they are 
simple. 

The Syriac language and character which 
are used in the terfninal part of the inscrip- 
tion might, perhaps, have been employed by 
any branch of the Asiatic Church. But the 
presumption is that the monument, and the 
mission which it commemorates, were Nestorian, 
because, whilst we know nothing of any diffu- 
sion in the remoter east of the Catholics or 
Melchites, we do know that the Nestorian 
dioceses from an early date extended far east- 
ward, and one of them appears to have had its 
seat at Balkh. The presumption becomes 
strong probabilitv when we see that it is with 
Balkh alone of all Western cities that we are 
enabled to connect the ecclesiastical colony in 
China. For at the head of the list of the 
erectors of the monument, stands engraved in 
Syriac the name of “ Mar Idbizid, Priest and 
Chorepiscopus of Kumdan, the Royal City 
[z. e., Changngan, hod. Singanfu], son of Milis, 
of blessed memory, priest of Balkh, a city of 
Tokhfristén.” And the probability may be 
said to reach demonstration when we find that 
the erection is recerded as taking place “in 
the time of the Father of Fathers Mar Hanan- 
Ishua, Universal Patriarch” ; and, on turning 
to the catalogue of Nestorian Patriarchs, we 
find Mar Hanan-Ishua accordingly. 


The arguments adduced by M. de Thiersant, 


on the other side, are quite without substance. | 


The chief one is that the doctrine enunciated 
in the inscription has in it no heresy, no 





Nestorianism. M. Pauthier fancied that he 
traced this. But, after the processes of solution 
and precipitation which the text has undergone 
in being rendered from Syriac into Chinese 
a thousand years ago, and now from Chinese 
into Latin and French, we cannot reasonably 
look for discrimination of niceties of doctrine 
regarding the two natures of the Messiah. 
Is this surprising when three centuries have 
not sufficed to enable missionaries in China to 
agree on a satisfactory rendering of the name 
of God? Moreover, such niceties of heresy 
or orthodoxy are hardly brought out at all 
except by contact and collision with the 
opposite party. 

The consul’s next argument is that the 
Nestorian bishops could not be married men, 
whilst the Catholic bishops of those ages 
could; and that “Adam, whose name is 
inscribed on the monument, is the son of 
Isbuzaid, Bishop and Pope in China.” We 
need not discuss the major of the implied 
syllogism, for the minor is not founded on 
fact. The words, as given by Pauthier (p. 42), 
are,—“ Adam, Priest (Aashishé) and Bishop 
and Pope of China” (Tzinasthdn) ; whilst, in 
another place, comes a second “ Adam, Deacon 
(Meshamshona), sonof Idbuzid,Chorepiscopus.” 
The author had Pauthier’s careful version 
before him, but, without explaining his 
reasons, prefers to quote, “& peu pris,” the 
looser version of Athanasius Kircher, in 
which the two single gentlemen are rolled 
into one. 

Finally, as we have said, the Patriarch 
Hanan Yeshua appears in Assemani’s lists; but 
his patriarchate terminated in 778, whilst the 


| inscription is of February 781, or between 


two and three years after his death. Pauthier 
and others have pointed out that this is really 
a token of genuine character; for when we 
consider the distance between Mesopotamia and 
Shensi, and the thousand possible obstacles to 
communication, nothing is more likely than that 
the church in China should have been ignorant 
of the death of the patriarch for two or three 
years. But hear what M. de Thiersant thinks 
it worth while to say on the subject :— 

“This reasoning is not admissible, because we 
know very well at this day, through the narratives 
of ambassadors and travellers of the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, the routes 
which were then followed in travelling from Europe 
to the Celestial Empire. We know moreover that 
in consequence of the commercial relations estab- 
lished between the two countries [Europe and 
China ?] news passed between them with sufficient 
rapidity, whether by land or sea. It cannot there- 
fore be supposed that those who erected the monu- 
ment of Sy-ngan-fou, if they were really Nestorians, 
could have remained ignorant for three years and 
a half [whence the half ?] of an event so important 
as the death of this patriarch. This hypothesis is 
all the more inadmissible because, since the fifth 
century, Nestorians or Christians of St. Thomas 
were established on the Malabar coast, and because 
some of the priests whose names are inscribed on 
the monument were, according to the Syriac text 
of the inscription, sprung from Tokkarestan, which 
was tributary to China, and which had, no doubt, 
frequent communication with Assyria or Meso- 
potamia by way of Persia” (pp. 33, 34). 

It would take two pages of this journal to 
sound fully the depths of ignorance and 
confusion in these lines. Those who have 
given most study to the history of the relations 
between China and the West have no know- 
ledge of those narratives with which this 





but the presumption is that ever since the 
rise of the Mohammedan power the land- 
communication with China had been exceed- 
ingly obstructed The mention of the 
Christians of Malabar as an element in the 
question, and of Tokh4ristén, on the Oxus, as 
tributary to China in 781 (!), are sufficient 
illustrations of the author’s incompetence, 
No man qualified to write on these subjects at 
all-could have penned such stuff. 

We have room now only to give asample of 
his ideas of translation. In his version of the 
inscription—made, he tells us, with the aid 
of a Chinese Christian Kiteratus attached to 
the French Consulate at Canton—we find the 
following, in that passage of the inscription 
which speaks of Our Lord’s nativity :— 

“Une étoile étincelante ayant fait connaitre cet 
heureux événement, les rois-mages de Perse, guidés 
par sa clarté, sont venus offrirau nouveau-né leurs 
hommages et des présents ” (p. 41). 

Here is the literal Latin, as given by 
Pauthier, and in full accordance with Wylie’s 
version, of the eleven Chinese characters which 
the cited French represents : — ‘“Clarissima 
constellatio annunciavit felicitatem Po-sse 
[ze Persi] viderunt claritatem ad trans. 
portanda munera.” Where then are the rois- 
mages ? 

This is a sample of the character of the 
whole work. If respectable Roman Catholic 
journals would do justice on writers of this 
kind, it would save us some trouble, and be 
better for the credit of their Church. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE have on our table the English reprint of 
the two volumes of Poems of Places, edited by Mr. 
Longfellow, that refer to England and Wales, the 
republication of which was delayed by the diffi- 
culties attending the insertion of extracts from Mr, 
Tennyson’s works. Mr. Longfellow has been 
liberal in his selections. He has chosen some of 
the finest poems in the language, but he has 
included some dreadful trash. The volumes are 
neatly printed, and do credit to the taste of the 
publishers, Messrs. Macmillan. 

CarDINAL MAannino’s two volumes of Miscel- 
lanies, which Messrs. Burns & Oates send us, con- 
tain papers on a variety of subjects, but are all 
devoted to the advocacy of his creed. A writer 
who can say that, “after three hundred years of 
penal laws, to which the fabulous cruelties of the 
Spanish Inquisition are merciful, the Church in 
England is once more free,” will succeed as a con- 
troversialist if audacity of assertion be the chief 
requisite for success. There are some articles 
republished here which call for a word of com- 
ment. In 1873 a Dr. Nicholson accused the Arch- 
bishop of heresy, and this led to a correspondence 
in the Guardian between theaccuserand Mr. Guiron, 
the Archbishop’s secretary. The Tablet thereupon 
published some anonymous articles on the subject, 
in which the arguments of Dr. Nicholson, the Car- 
dinal, and Mr. Guiron were discussed in the tone of 
the onlooker who has no personal share in the 
quarrel. These articles are reprinted here as the 
Archbishop’s, and so we learn that the Archbishop, 
while apparently leaving the battle to his secretary, 
was secretly assailing Dr. Nicholson in the Tablet, 
and even went so far as to print at the close of his 
articles a letter of his own, to which he prefixed 
the innocent remark,—“ We say this because the 
Rev. F. Guiron has given us leave to print the fol- 
lowing letter.” Surely this is a breach of the usual 
understanding on which anonymous journalism & 
conducted. 

Messrs. H. S. Kixe & Co. send us the first 
volume of the Nineteenth Century, a magazine 
which has deservedly achieved a signal success. 


‘consul of France professes such familiarity ; | The articles differ widely in merit, and those which 
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have the greatest names attached to them are by 
no means always the best. Undoubtedly the ablest 
piece of literary criticism in the book is the paper on 
George Sand, by Mr. F. W. Myers. 

Tue object of the Handbook of Stations, Junc- 
tions, &c, on the railways in the United Kingdom, 
which Messrs. Oliver and Airey issue, is “to show 
at a glance the exact position of any required 
station, junction, siding, or colliery, and to indi- 
cate at the same time the facilities provided at 
each station for goods, passengers, parcels, or live 
stock, &c., traffic, and the accommodation for load- 
ing and unloading furniture vans, carriages, port- 
able engines, or machines on wheels; also the 
maximum crane power.” The special feature in 
the Fifth Edition is “‘ the introduction of additional 
columns, showing the accommodation provided at 
each station for dealing with the various descrip- 
tions of traffic, and the maximum lifting power of 
the cranes at each goods station.” The book seems 
very complete, and from the position its authors 
occupy its accuracy may be relied on. 

WE have received three Bibles, one a para- 
graph Bible of a convenient pocket size, published 
by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, a most recom- 
mendable edition ; another a more elaborate affair, 
but not a paragraph Bible, with Cruden’s Con- 
cordance and notes, which is due to the industry 
of Mr. Frowde; and the third a revision of the 
text of the Authorized Version by Mr. Gotch, 
and Drs. Davies, Jacob,'and Green. In the Old 
Testament the received Hebrew Text has been 
followed ; in the New, the Teatus Receptus has 
been abandoned. 

We have on our table several books touch- 
ing on ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, A Life of 
Dr. R. Buchanan, by the Rev. N. L. Walker 
(Nelson & Sons), a biography of a leader of the 
Free Charch, who, though neither a thinker nor 
a theologian, was an excellent administrator ; 
Memorials of Dr. J. M‘Leod Campbell, by his 
Son (Macmillan & Co.), consisting mainly of letters 
written by a man of high and noble views, but 
scanty learning, who had singular influence over all! 
who knew him ; Memori+s of the Disruption Times, 
by Dr. Beith (Blackie & Son), an indiscreet and 
wildly partisan narrative; and Letters of Mr. 
Erskine, of Linlathen, edited by Dr. Hanna 
(Edmonston & Douglas), letters so anticalvinistic, 
that it is curious to find a retired Free Church 
Minister, Chalmers’s son-in-law, editing them. 

Sir Henry Peek, M.P., has taken advantage 
of the Caxton Exhibition to issue in old-fashioned 
type the rules for apprentices admitted to the 
freedom of the City by the Corporation of London. 
This dainty reprint is creditable to Messrs. Field 
& Tuer, the printers. 

WE have on our table An Analysis of Austin’s 
Lectures on Jurisprudence, by G. Campbell 
(Murray),— The First German Reader, by E. L. 
Naftel (Longmans),— The Visible Origin of Lan- 
guage (Wilson),—Scepticism in Geologu, and the 
Reasons for It, by Verifier (Murray),— Kindness to 
Animals (Chambers),—Illustrated Guide to the 
War (Ward, Lock & Tyler),—Continental Sunday 
Labour, by C. Hill (Partridge),—A Rollicking 
Trish Tour, by Rag, Tag, and Bobtail (Paisley, 
Gardner),— Other People’s Children, by the Author 
of ‘Helen’s Babies’ (Routledge),—T'ales, Poems, 
and Masonic Papers, by E. Holmes (Stokesley, 
Tweddell & Sons),—Christopher Marlowe's Tragedy 
of Doctor Faustus, by W. Wagner, Ph D.(Long- 
mans),— Natural History of Shakespeare, arranged 
by Bessie Mayou (Manchester, Slater), — The 
Boudoir Shakespeare, Vol. IIL, edited by Henry 
Candell (Low),—Dion, a Tragedy, by Walter 
Rew (Triibner),—The Gospel of St. John, by W. 
Cesar, D.D. (Blackwood & Sons),— Renaissance et 
Réforme, 2 vols., by D. Nisard (Paris, Lévy),— 
Die Mythologie der Ilias, by Dr. Ludwig von 
Sybel (Nutt),— and Bibliothéque de UEcole des 
Hautes Etudes, par P. Regnaud (Paris, Vieweg). 
Among New Editions we have The Student’s Eng- 
ish Grammar, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., and H. A. 
Strong, M.A. (Melbourne, Mullen),—A Manual of 
Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. IL, by T. E. Thorpe, 





Ph.D. (Collins),—JInorganic Chemistry, by Dr. 
W. B. Kemshead (Collins),—Ferns, British and 
Foreign, by J. Smith (Hardwicke & Bogue),— The 
Puzzle of Life, by A. Nicols (Longmans),— 
Remarks on the Use and Aluse of some Political 
Terms, by the late Right. Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, 
Bart., with Notes by Sir R. K. Wilson, Bart. 
(Oxford, Thornton), — The Schoolmaster’s Drill 
Assistant, by Commander F. M. Norman, R.N. 
(Bemrose), — London Guide (Stanford), — The 
Sailor’s Pocket-Book, by Capt. F. G. D. Bedford, 
R.N. (Simpkin),—A Treatise on Painting, by 
L. Da Vinci, translated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
(Bell),—Penruddocke, by H. Aidé (Smith, Elder 
& Co.),—The Countess of Rudolstadt, by George 
Sand (Weldon),—IJza, by K. O’Meara (Burns & 
Oates),—Brown as a Berry, by the Author of 
‘The Red House by the River’ (Simpkin),—A 
Garden of Women, by S. Tytler (Smith, Elder & 
Co.),—In the Silver Age, by Holme Lee (Smith, 
Elder & Co.),—Translations from Charles Baude- 
laire, by R. H. Shepherd (Robson),— Palestine 
Repeopled, by Rev. J. Neil, B.A. (Nisbet),— Ques- 
tions Illustrating the Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England, by E. Bickersteth, D.D. 
(Rivingtons),— and Leaving Us an Example 
(Cassell). Also the following Pamphlets: Ulysses 
an Pheacia, by J. Pearce (Moxon),—Mental Edu- 
cation, by J. E. Cranage, M.A., Ph.D. (Bemrose), 
Annals of Christ’s Hospital, by A Blue (Smart & 
Allen),—and Der betonte Vocalismus einiger A ltost- 
— Sprachdenkmiler, by Dr. A. Fleck 
(Nutt). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theoloyy. 
Alphabetical Harmony of the Gospels, 4to. 5/ cl. 
Fowile's (Rev. E.) Tite Gospels Harmonized and Arranged in 
Short Readings, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Hutchings’s (Rev. W. H.) Life of Prayer, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
West’s (Rev. J. R.) Parish Sermons on Holy Eucharist, 4/6 cl. 


Law. 
Stratton’s (F.) Public Health Act, 1875, and Rivers’ Pollution 
Prevention Act, 1876, 8vo. 3/ cl. lp. 


Poetry. 
Virgil's Works, translated by J. Dryden, Chandos Classics, 1/0 
History and Biography. 
Falloux’s (Count de) Augustin Cochin, trans. by A. Craven, 9/ 
Lefroy’s (Major-General J. H.) Memorialsof the Discovery, 
&c., of the Bermudas, Vol. 1, roy. 8vo. 30/ cl. 
Records of the Past, Vol. 9, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 


Philology. 
Sayce’s (Rev. A. H.) Lectures upon the Assyrian Language, 


&c., 4to. 9/6 cl. 
White's (Rev. J. T.) Four Gospels in Greek, with a Lexicon, 5/ 


Science. 

Bertier's (F.) Spas of Aix les Bains and Marlioz, Savoy, 4/ cl. 

Fieischer's (Dr. E.) System of Volumetric Analysis, translated 
by M. M. P. Murr, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Huxley's (T. H.) Manual of the Anatomy of Invertebrated 
Animals, 12mo. 16/ cl. 

Kempe's (A. B.) How to Draw a Straight Line, Nature Series, 
cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. Ip. ‘ 

Parker’s (W. K.) and Bettany’s (G. T.) Morphology of the 
Skull, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Shann’s (G.) Elementary Treatise on Heat, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 


General Literature. 
Alexander's (Mrs.) Heritage of Langdale, new ed. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
All in the Wild March Morning, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. (Family 
Story-Teller ) 
Blanch’s (W. H.) Dulwich College and Edward Alleyn, 6/ cl. 
Blanch’s (W. H.) The Blue-Coat Boys, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Clerk’s (H. R.) Never Despair, a Tale, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Craven's (Mrs. A.) Natalie Narischkin, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Edwards's (M. B.) The Sylvestres, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Hardy's (I. D.) Only a Love Story, cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Live Stock Journal and Fanciers’ Gazette, Vol. 5, folio, 11/6 cl. 
Middlemass’s (J.) Touch and Go, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 81/6 cl. 
Ritchie's (J. E.) Cruise of the Elena, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
Steele’s (A. C.) Gardenhurst, 12mo. 2/ cl. (Select Library of 
Fiction.) 
Stories for Choristers, 18mo. 2/ cl. 
Temple Bar Magazine, Vol. 50, 8vo. 5/6 cl. 








RONDEL. 
Kiss me, sweetheart ; the Spring is here, 

And Love is lord of you and me! 

The blue bells beckon each passing bee ; 
The wild wood laughs to the flowered year : 
There is no bird in brake or brere, 

But to his little mate sings he, 

“Kiss me, sweetheart; the Spring is here, 

And Love is lord of you and me!” 


The blue sky Jaughs out loud and clear; 
The missel-thrush upon the tree 
Pipes for sheer gladness, loud and free : 

And I go singing to my dear, 

“ Kiss me, sweetheart ; the Spring is here, 
And Love is lord of you and me !” 





RONDEAU. 

Life lapses by for you and me ; 
Our sweet days pass us by and flee ; 
And evermore death draws us nigh : 
The blue fades fast out of our sky ; 
The ripple ceases from our sea. 
What would we not give, you and I, 
The early sweet of life to buy! 
Alas! sweetheart, that cannot we : 

Life lapses by. 
But though our young years buried lie, 
Shall Love with Spring and Summer die ? 
What if the roses faded be ! 
We in each other’s eyes will see 
New Springs, nor question how or why 

Life lapses by. 

JoHN PAYNE. 








SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON. 

Mitrton’s lines on “that admirable dramatic 
poet, Mr. William Shakspeare,” and a few other 
of his allusions to him, are well known ; but it 
may be doubted whether his appreciation of his 
great predecessor has yet been adequately recog- 
nized. We do not now propose to go into the 
general question, but only to take a particular 
instance, and to illustrate the keen receptive de- 
light with which Milton when young studied the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Other plays that 
might be especially named are ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
‘As You Like It,’ ‘King Lear, and ‘Macbeth’; 
but we will confine ourselves now to the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ and among Milton’s works 
to the famous pendants ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Pen- 
seroso’; and as we read the younger poet, listen 
for echoes of the elder. 

1. The chief note of ‘ L’Allegro’ and its twin is, 
in fact, struck in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
though amongst all the suggested “ sources” of 
Milton’s two poems, Shakspeare’s play has, so far 
as we remember, scarcely been mentioned. 

Go, Philostrate, 
says Theseus: 
Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals ; 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. 
Come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heav'n yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing mirth. 


Hence, loathed Melancholy, &c. 
. Jest and youthful Jullity. 
Nightly revels and new jollity. 
. Nods and Becks. 
Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 
. Laughter holding both his sides. 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and laugh. 
. Come and trip it as you go, 
And this ditty after me 
Sing and dance it trippingly. 


Then, my queen, in silence sad 
Trip we after the night’s shade. 


Through the sweetbriar and the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine. 


Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantiue. 


7. How tbe bounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
in “the vaward of the day,” when Theseus is out 
a hunting. 
8. Right against the eastern gate, 
When the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames, and amber light. 


Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red, 

Opening on Neptuve with fair bl.ssed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams, 
. Observe the fairy lore common to both poets. 
. The lubber fiend. 

Thou lob of spirits. 


. There let Hymen oft appear 
In Saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And Pomp, and Feast, and hevelry, 
With Mask and antique Pageantry. 


But I will wed thee in another key, 
With Pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 


12. Such sights as youthful ports dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 


Is it impossible that this is a direct allusion to 
the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’! Notice the 
immediately preceding words; and also the men- 
tion of Shakspeare in those that immediately 
follow. 
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13. Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
Surely this way of speaking of the great dra- 
matist is suggested bya vivid memory of a certain 
“wood near Athens,” as also of Arden ? 
14. That Orpheus self, &c. 
In the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ we hear of 
The Thracian singer. 
15. To pass on to ‘ Il Penseroso’:— 


How little you bested, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ? 


I never may believe 
These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 


16. The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be. 

17. The rugged brow of Night. 
Black-browed Night. 

18. While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke. 
The triple Hecate's team. 

And 

Night’s swift dragons. 

19. When glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 


Now the wasted brands do glow. 


Through the house give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire. 


20. Not trickt and frounc’t as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 


I with the morning's love have oft made sport. 
The meaning of Shakspeare’s words has been 
disputed. How Milton took them is clear. 

21. Th’ unseen Genius of the Wood. 

Is he not thinking of Oberon ? 
—— the “invisible” Oberon ? 

Notice also these words as common te the poems 
before us: frolic (as an adj.), grain (of a dye), 
buskin’d, virtuous (power-possessing), triumphs 
(shows), antique (—antic), &c. 

From other plays other illustrations might easily 
be drawn; ¢.. cf. “ Day’s garish eye” and “the 
garish sun” in ‘Romeo and Juliet, &c. But, 
taking together all the coincidences we have men- 
tioned, not laying stress on any single one, though 
indeed there are several that might well have 
stress laid upon them, surely we have already 
sufficient evidence to show with what worship and 
joy the young Milton sat at the feet of Shakspeare 
—sufficient evidence not that he consciously imi- 
tated or borrowed from him, or was in any sense 
untrue to his own originality, but that Shak- 
speare’s works had become, so to speak, part of his 
mental garniture. Joun W. Hates, 








THE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS. 

Tue Organizing Committee have now almost 
completed their arrangements for the Conference. 
Mr. J. Winter Jones, principal librarian of the 
British Museum, has accepted their nomination 
to the Presidency, and has also consented to 
deliver an inaugural address, in which he will 
review the most important practical questions 
likely to engage the attention of the Conference. 
The Rev. H. O. Coxe, librarian of the Bodleian, 
Mr. James T. Clark, keeper of the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, and the Rev. Dr. Malet, 
librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, have also 
accepted nominations to three Vice-Presidencies. 
For election to the Council of the Conference the 
Committee will nominate Mr. G. Bullen, Keeper 
of the Printed Books at the British Museum, and 
Mr. R. Garnett, Superintendent of the Reading 
Room; Mr. J. Small, librarian of Edinburgh 
University ; Messrs. P. Cowell, A. Crestadoro, 
and J. D. Mullins, the public librarians of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham ; Mr. W. E 
Axon, Secretary of the Manchester Literary Club, 
the well-known writer on libraries ; Mr. W. Lyall, 
librarian of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. W. H. Overall, li- 
brarian to the Corporation of London; and the 
three gentlemen who, in addition to their other 
claims, have presided over the deliberations of the 
Committee, Messrs. R. Harrison, B. R. Wheat- 
ley, and W.S. W. Vaux, librarians of the London 
Library, the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, and the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
Secretary of the Committee, Mr. E, B, Nicholson, 





librarian of the London Institution, and another 
of its members, Mr. H. R. Tedder, librarian of 
the Atheneum Club, will be nominated Secretaries 
of the Conference. As it is already known that 
distinguished librarians will attend from the United 
States, France, and Italy, the Committee will 
propose to assign to representatives of other 
countries three additional Vice-Presidencies and 
several places on the Council. 

Some surprise may have been felt that these 
nominations do not include the learned and 
zealous bibliographer of libraries, Mr. E. Edwards ; 
Mr. H. Bradshaw and Mr. D. Laing, the librarians 
of Cambridge University and the Signet Library ; 
and Mr. Jas. Yates, the public librarian of Leeds, 
the single English member of the Philadelphia 
Conference. Unfortunately, Mr. Laing cannot be 
present ; the Committee’s communications have 
not found Mr. Edwards, who is travelling ; while 
Mr. Bradshaw and Mr. Yates, though cordially 
interested in the movement, prefer not to be 
nominated to any office. 

The Organizing Committee, rightly assured of 
the acceptance of their proposal to establish a 
Library Association of the United Kingdom, have 
further resolved on submitting to the Conference a 
constitution for it. Mr. Nicholson will also call 
attention to the want of free public reference and 
lending libraries in London, and will move the 
appointment of a committee including many well- 
known and influential names to promote the 
further adoption of the Public Libraries Act by 
the ratepayers of the metropolitan districts. 








THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 
Leyden, August 8, 1877. 

In No. 2595 of the Atheneum, p. 81, col. 1, a 
writer would, if possible, give Laurence Coster, of 
Haarlem, the credit of having been the first to pro- 
duce block-books, but maintains at the same time 
that we are bound to resist the claims once made 
in his favour to the invention of printing. I beg 
leave to observe, that there is no evidence what- 
ever connecting Coster with block-books, or Hol- 
land with the invention of them ; whereas there is 
some evidence that makes it extremely difficult 
to do away with the Haarlem claims to the first 
beginning of movable type printing. If these 
claims be justly discarded, the man of Haarlem 
has to pretend to no honour at all. 

Of course, on a point of history like this we 
must leave out of the question all national pre- 
judices and all mere theories set up by panegyrists 
and advocates. The real evidence stands thus :— 

Johan Koelhoff, of Cologne, published in 1499 
a ‘Chronicle of the Sacred City of Cologne” On 
folio 312 of that Low German work there is a 
chapter on the Art of Book-printing. After telling 
us that the art was invented first of all at Mayence 
about 1440, and the first book printed in 1450, 
being the Bible in Latin, the author proceeds as 
follows: “Item, whereas the art was found at 
Mayence as aforesaid, in the manner as it is now 
commonly practised, yet the first exemplification 
(or prefiguration ? die eyrste vurbyldung) was found 
in Holland out of the Donates that were printed 
there before that time. And from them and out 
of them was taken the beginning of the aforesaid 
art, and was found in a much more masterly and 
subtle way than that manner was, and became more 
art-like in the course of time.” We are then in- 
formed that there are men living who remember 
that books were printed at Venice before Nicolas 
Jenson’s time; that the first inventor was Joh. 
Gutenberg (“ Gudenburch ”), a native of Strasburg, 
living at Mayence, and that the art was brought 
from Mayence to Cologne, then to Strasburg, and 
in the third place to Venice. The author had oral 
information about the origin and progress of the 
art from “ Master Ulrich Zell, of Hanauw, printer 
at Cologne even now, A.D. 1499, by whom the 
aforesaid art was carried to Cologne. Also we find 
certain forward men saying that books have been 
printed in older times; but this is not true, for 
in no country books are found that were printed 
in those times.” 


Now it is clear that a practical printer like 





Ulrich Zell would not think of mentioning the 
Donates of Holland as the prototypes of Gutep. 
berg’s invention, unless they had represented 
first essay of the use of movable type, this bei 

the characteristic feature of the art in question, 
As to block-books, even such as contained whole 
pages of text without illustrations, there were 
pleaty of them much more familiar to the readers 
of the ‘Chronicle’ than the Donates of Holland, 

In the second place, actual fragments of such an 
archaic Donate—a very rough attempt at typo- 
graphy on one side of vellum leaves — may be 
examined any day at the Royal Library in the 
Hague, and have been carefully described and 
portrayed by the late eminent librarian, Mr. Hol. 
trop, in his ‘Monumens Typographiques,.’ There 
can be no doubt that they have been printed with 
loose metal type of some sort, and that they be 
long to no office established in this country b 
those who introduced the perfected art of Guten- 
berg. And they perfectly satisfy the exigencies 
of the testimony of Ulrich Zell. 

Lastly, we find at Haarlem a local tradition 
about one Laurence Coster as the inventor of 
printing before Gutenberg, recorded ever since 
1561. It is true that there is an apparent con- 
fusion between two men of nearly the same name, 
and that the common desire to know more than 
can be known has produced a large amount of 
quite unwarranted detail. Still nobody has been 
able to explain the fact of the existence of such a 
tradition, except by assuming that the primitive 
Donates (and the Abecedarium of the Enschedé 
sale [1867, No. 1], nearly related to them, and 
found in the binding of a book that came from an 
old Haarlem family) are really the work of a 
citizen of that town, whose name was Laurence, 
son of John, and who has possibly been con- 
founded with a younger namesake with the sur- 
name of Coster. 

If this be true, we can easily account for the 
Cologne printer’s assertions. The first attempts 
at type printing, made at Haarlem before 1440, 
were given up by the inventor, because his un- 
sightly work was not able to compete in the 
market with manuscript or block-printed copies, 
and his chief business was the keeping of a pros- 
pering tavern. But then Gutenberg got wind of 
the discovery, and, seeing at once its overwhelming 
importance, laboured for about ten years to give 
it practical value by his masterly productions. 
While doing homage to his genius, there is no 
need to deny that he took his cue from the clumsy 
Donates that were printed in Holland, and too 
soon given up as a bad speculation. So many 
immortal inventions have been suggested in the 
same manner by the essays of men possessed of & 
principle, but too short-sighted or too indolent to 
carry it out as it deserved. J. P. N. Lano. 


*,* We are happy to insert Dr. Land’s letter; 
but we cannot go into the Coster controversy. 
The question is, it seems to us, past argument; it 
has been decisively settled in favour of Gutenberg. 








SWAN-MARKS. 


Tue Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum has just lately acquired, for the Egerton 
Library, two interesting manuscripts illustrating 
the history of marking swans, and a short notice 
of them will, we think, not be unacceptable to our 
readers. The first is No. 2412,a small quarto 
paper book of eighty-nine folios, written apparently 
in a hand of the seventeenth century. It com- 
mences with an alphabetical list of the owners of 
the marks, among whom appear the King and 
Queen, the Dukes of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Rich- 
mond, Earls of Huntingdon, Essex, Oxford, Sussex, 
Surrey, and Leicester, with a large number of 
noble and private owners, amounting in the aggre 
gate to several hundred. The diagrams of the 
marks follow, arranged in double columns, of six 
marks each to a page. A large proportion of the 
owners have two marks, and now and then three 
are attributed to the same possessor. Although 
the collection is a compilation of the time already 
referred to, it evidently incorporates some older 
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work of the same nature, for among the names of 
awan-owners occur the Prior of Spalding and the 
Abbot of Peterborough. The volume is inscribed 
with the autograph of Samuel Knight, a former 
owner of the book. 

The other manuscript, Egerton 2413, is an ob- 
long octavo in vellum, containing thirty-eight 
folios, with double columns, of six marks each on 
either side, making a total of about eight hundred 
marks ; some of the spaces having been left un- 
appropriated. From the commencing mark being 
attributed to “I. R.,” which in the previous manu- 
script is given to “The Kinge,” there is little 
difficulty in fixing the date of the production of 
the book. 

These two manuscripts lately acquired are evi- 
dently copies of an older work, and it will be 
useful to mention here a few notes of similar 
records extant in the British Museum. In Harley 
MS. 433, at folio 217b is a memorandum of 
“ 4 Commission directed to al maners Shireffes, 
Eschetours, Baillieffes, Constables, Swanneherdes, 
and all hauyng the Rule of freshe Ryuers and 
waters in Somersetshire, especially in the freshe 
waters or Ryuers of Merkemore, Cotmore, etc., that 
the king hath geven al Swannes in the said waters 
late apperteynyng to the Marques Dorset and Sir 
Giles Dawbeney nowe in the kinges handes by 
reason of theire forfaictures, to my lord priue seale, 
geuen at Westm' the ix day of May anno ij*.” 
The date of this early note is probably 1485. 

Add. MS. 4977 is entitled “a book of the marks 
of Swans, with the names of the gentlemen who 
have right to make use of them.” It is an oblong 
octavo in vellum, with an alphabet of names pre- 
fixed, and a large series of marks. It appears to 
have been written in the fifteenth century, but has 
several additions of a later period. The two 
swords which are given as a king’s mark in Eg. 
MSS. 2412, 2413, here figure as that of the Duke 
of Lancaster, a title which merged into the crown 
in 1399. 

Add. MS. 6301 is a fine large quarto in vellum, 
of twenty-eight folios, with fifteen marks on either 
side of the leaf. The two marks of the king are 
here styled, the first, “for the Crown,” being a 
rude representation of that emblem, the second or 
Lancaster mark, “for the Sworde.” There is an 
index at the end of this manuscrivt, and at the 
beginning some curious notes of swans that “I 
have marked,” ‘‘Swans sould this yeare of our 
lor 1628,” and “The order for Swans,” a collection 
of rules and observances with regard to the keep- 
ing and marking of these birds, with the penalties 
for infringement. The Harley MS. 3405 resembles 
this MS. very closely, but with occasional varia- 
tions. 

Add. MS. 6302 is another vellum book, in 
octavo size, apparently of the time of Henry the 
Eighth ; the king here has three marks allotted 
to his swans. Some remarks by Sir J. Banks 
upon the age of the book are prefixed. Add. MS. 
23732 is entitled, ‘“‘ The orders for Swanne Bots 
by the Statutes and by the Auncient Orders and 
Customs used in the Realm of England,” a vellum 
roll of the seventeenth century ; followed by the 
swan marks used by the proprietors of lands on 
the rivers Yare and Waveney, co. Norfolk. Some 
of these are drawn vertically instead of on the 
more usual horizontal plan, and the greater number 
are rudely painted in red and black pigments. 
_MS. Lansdowne 118 contains at folio 80 a 
list of ‘‘Swannes marked ye xii of June, 7° E. 6, 
1553,” in the handwriting of William Cecill, Lord 
Burghley. 

Harley MS. 4116 gives, at p. 403, a curious 
note respecting the transfer of a swan-mark in 
1662. Some further illustrations of this peculiar 
custom may be seen by reference to the Classed 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British Museum ; 
and a careful collation of the marks, with a view to 
publication, would reward the student of English 
manners and customs. 











MR. WILLIAM LONGMAN. 


WE greatly regret to hear of the death. after 
a long and painful illness, of Mr. William Long- 
man. He was the third son of Mr. Thomas 
Norton Longman, the third Thomas Longman who 
presided over the destinies of the celebrated pub- 
lishing house in Paternoster Row. At an early 
age he entered his father’s business, and in 1839 
he was made a partner in the firm, and after Mr. 
T. N. Longman’s death, in 1842, the chief direc- 
tion of affairs passed into the hands of William 
Longman and his elder brother, the present 
Mr. Thomas Longman, who had been a partner 
since 1832. The eight-and-thirty years during 
which the deceased gentlemen had a share in 
the firm were marked by several publications 
memorable in English literature. Indeed, the year 
in which the two brothers succeeded to the control 
of the business was that of the production of the 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ the first of the great 
“hits” which made Macaulay such a hero in the 
eyes of booksellers, His ‘Essays’ from the Edin- 
burgh, the first two volumes of the History, and, 
above all, the second two issued on December 17th, 
1855, which produced the celebrated cheque for 
20,0001, were all of them events of magnitude 
in the annals of the trade, only to be rivalled, 
if rivalled at all, by the Waverley Novels in 
former days and Victor Hugo’s books at the 
present time. Many other notable successes have 
attended the proceedings of the house in later 
times. Colenso’s book on the Pentateuch, ‘The 
Greville Memoirs,’ ‘Lothair’ and several other 
publications have achieved wide circulations ; 
while ventures of a Gifferent sort, such as 
Ure’s Dictionary, have a steady and constant 
sale that makes them valuable properties. The 
acquisition of Mr. Parker's stock and business 
connexion, in 1863, made the house publishers for 
many writers of note who had hitherto issued 
their books from the West Strand, such as Mr. 
Mill, Mr. Froude, and the late Sir Cornewall 
Lewis. To conclude this brief notice of the events 
of Mr. Longman’s business career, we may men- 
tion “The Travellers’ Library,” one of the best 
collections of cheap literature we have had. 

Mr. Longman did not, however, confine himself 
to publishing for other people. He was himself 
an author, and we owe to him the excellent ‘ Lec- 
tures on the History of England’ down to the 
reign of Edward the Third, and afterwards an 
elaborate life of that monarch, which would be 
a credit to a writer who could devote his whole 
time to historical research, and was, therefore, 
still more honourable to one who had such heavy 
calls on his time. Mr. Longman’s historical and 
esthetic tastes also led him to take an active 
interest in the proposed decoration of St. Paul's, 
He not only served on the committee appointed 
for that purpose, but he also wrote a monograph 
on ‘The Three Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul, 
in London.’ 

Mr. Longman was fond of travelling. His first 
attempt at authorship, indeed, was a privately 
printed volume, describing a ‘Six Weeks’ Tour in 
Switzerland’; and some two years ago he contri- 
buted ‘Impressions of Madeira in 1875’ to 
Fraser’s Magazine. He was at one time Presi- 
dent of the Alpine Club; and his last contri- 
bution to literature was the commencement of 
some remarks on ‘ Modern Mountaineering, and 
the History of the Alpine Club,’ which appeared 
in the Alpine Journal last February. This must, 
unfortunately, remain a fragment. He also wrote 
‘ Suggestions for the Exploration of Iceland.’ As 
a business man, he was at once clear-headed and 
considerate. He disdained the affectation of mys- 
tery, which some publishers indulge in, as if they 
practised a black art ; and his knowledge of books 
and experience rendered his judgment, which was 
always frankly expressed, of peculiar value. 

Mr. Longman’s courtesy and kindness of heart 
had won for him a large circle of friends, not in 
London only, but also in Hertfordshire, where he 
had a country house, and passed a good deal of 
time, taking a warm interest in local affairs. Indeed, 





his Lectures on English History were originally 
intended to instruct his neighbours at Chorley- 
wood. He leaves behind him a widow and eight 
children. One of his sons, Mr. C. J. Longman, is 
engaged in the business, and, with two sons of 
Mr. T. Longman, Mr. Thomas N. Longman, a 
partner in the firm, and Mr. G. Longman, repre- 
sents in Paternoster Row the fifth generation of 
the great publishing house. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Epwarp Jenkins, M.P., who recently 
tried his hand at a novel in a periodical, will 
give it to the public in a revised form, and 
with the title of ‘Sutchunee and Dilloo,’ early 
in the autumn, 

Sir J. Tottemacue Srncrair, M.P., has in 
the press a work on Russia, a power of which 
he is known to be an ardent admirer. 

FatHer Morris, whose wunwearied re- 
searches had already led him to collect 
materials for another volume of his curious 
series, ‘The Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers,’ has been entrusted with the task of 
establishing a Jesuit College at Malta. He 
starts on his mission next week. Literature 
will have to wait some time for anything fresh 
from his pen. 

AccorDING to a correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the governing body of West- 
minster School have memorialized the Charity 
Commissioners against the scheme for the 
proposed removal of St. Paul’s School to 
Kensington. This is correct ; it is, in fact, 
the old, old story, revived in but another 
form, of the complaint that we are “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” It may be added, that some 
members of the governing body at Westminster 
are understood to be of opinion that the 
Dormitory, built by Lord Burlington between 
1722 and 1730, should at once cease to be 
devoted to the purposes its name implies, 
owing to the utter impossibility of main- 
taining in it the supervision and discipline 
needed by the forty Queen Scholars, whose 
ages range from fifteen to nineteen. Were 
the boarding-house system abolished, West- 
minster could be made a large day - school. 
What might not be the re-action on Christ 
Church, caused by a revivified Westminster, 
with its 600 or 700 boys? 

Since the issue of the prospectus of the 
‘Registrum Monasterii de Passelet’ it has been 
proposed that the ‘ Register’ should form the 
first of aseries. Many of the volumes issued by 
the Roxburghe, Bannatyne, Maitland, Abbots- 
ford, and other Clubs will soon become unattain- 
able. Complete sets are scarcely ever for sale ; 
and while some of the club books may be pur- 
chased cheaply enough, others, of the greatest 
intrinsic value, cannot be had except at a very 
high price. It would be a calamity were the 
more valuable works entirely confined to a few 
private libraries, or altogether inaccessible. Mr. 
Gardner, of Paisley, therefore, proposes to 
issue a series of works connected with the 
history, antiquities, literature, poetry, biblio- 
graphy, and topography of Scotland in former 
times. Although the issues will consist, to 
some extent, of reprints, fresh material will 
not be excluded. Two original works are in 
the press, which will probably form the second 
and third volumes of the series, and it is hoped 
that the issue will consist, to a considerable 
extent, of unpublished works. ‘The series will 
be called “The New Club Series,” and the 
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number printed of each work will be limited 


by subscription in each year. 

In addition to the ‘ Registrum,’ ‘A His- 
tory of the Monastery of Paisley, from its 
Foundation to the year 1700, by Dr. 
J.C. Lees, will be issued this year. Besides 
public collections, the charter-rooms of the 
Duke of Abercorn and the Marquis of Ailsa 
have been examined, and a mass of hitherto 
unpublished matter laid under contribution for 
this work. With other important documents, 
it will contain the Old Rental Book of the 
Abbacy, which is referred to Ly the late Mr. 
Cosmo Innes in his Introduction to the ‘Regis- 
ter of the Monastery of Paisley.’ The con- 
nexion between the Abbey and its patrons, 
the early Stewarts of Scotland, will also be 
fully brought out. 


THE proposals for succeeding issues are as 
follows: ‘The Flemyngs of Barochan.’ Of the 
Flemyngs, the Barochan branch appears to 
be the oldest, and to have possessed land in 
Renfrewshire for about 700 years, and, so far 
as yet discovered, without a break in the male 
line. The last of the Flemyngs of Barochan, 
Miss Catherine Flemyng, died at Barochan in 
November, 1863. An interesting series of 
family charters (some as old as 1314) will be 
given in an Appendix.—‘ Description of the 
Sheriffdoms of Lanark and Renfrew, compiled 
about M.DCC.X.’ By William Hamilton of 
Wishaw. With Illustrative Notes and Appen- 
dices by Messrs. J. Dallas and J. Fullarton. 
This volume was issued by the Maitland Club 
in 1831. It has now become scarce and high 
priced.—‘ A Translation of the Register of the 
Monastery of Paisley.’—‘ Selections from the 
Family Papers preserved at-Caldwell.’ Edited 
by the late Colonel Mure. 3 vols. Permis- 
‘sion to reprint these interesting volumes has 
been granted by Colonel Mure, M.P.—‘A Con- 
tinuation of the Register of the Monastery of 
Paisley,’ from a MS. volume, formerly the 
property of the Monastery, now in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Abercorn.—Should the 
permission of the Earl of Breadalbane be ob- 
tained, it is intended to include ‘The Black 
Book of Taymouth,’ with other papers from 
the Breadalbane charter-room. Edited by 
Mr. Cosmo Innes. 


M. Hattvy, who made a journey to 
Abyssinia in 1867 to investigate whether the 
Falashas are Israelites or not, has just 
published a most interesting little volume of 
liturgies of this remarkable sect, both in the 
original Ethiopic and a Hebrew translation. 
As the state of this people is of great literary 
importance, we hope soon to notice the whole 
subject more fully. 

Messrs. GrirFitH & Farran have two 
‘children’s books in the press—‘ Little May’s 
Friends ; or, Country Pets and Pastimes,’ by 
Miss A. Whittem, illustrated by Harrison 
Weir; and ‘The Three Wishes, a story for 
girls, by M. E. B. 

THE authorship of the phrase Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. It is supposed to have been first 
used by Lord Chief Justice Mansfield when 
he gave judgment reversing the outlawry of 
Wilkes. We have recently come across what 
we believe to be the earliest, if not the first, 
use of these memorable words in a pamphlet 
published in 1647, entitled ‘The Simple 











| Cobbler of Aggawam in America,’ where it is 
to 100 copies, and two volumes will be issued | 


said, at page 13, “It is less to say Statuatur 
veritas, ruat regnum, than Fiat justitia, ruat 
coelum.” 

THE death is announced, at his house in 
George Street, Edinburgh, of Mr. Alexander 
Sinclair, a distinguished antiquary and genea- 
logist. He was an uncle of Sir Tollemache 
Sinclair. 

THE remarkable series of papers on the 
Eastern Question which have been appearing 
in the Rundschau are by General Hartmann, 
of the Bavarian army. 

THE New York Nation says :— 

“The Transactions of the Americzn Philo- 
logical Association for 1876 makes, with an abstract 
of the proceedings, a volume of 224 pages. Five 
out of the nine papers printed in full have Latin 
and Greek subjects. Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull’s 
is on the AJgonkin verb. Prof. W. D. Whitney 
exposes forcibly a botanico-philological vagary of 
Max Miiller’s. Prof. 8.8. Haldemann shows briefly 
that the w of French words like sawce (Lat. salsus), 


faux (Lat. falsus), &c., is not, as is commonly 


supposed, derived from the /, but from the preceding 
vowel of the Latin word. One’s first impression 
on seeing the strange forms ‘independentli,’ 
‘similarli,’ and ‘orthographi’ in this paper, is 
that the proof-reader had nodded ; but on reflec- 
tion it appears that Prof. Haldemann thus utters 
his protest against the prevailing orthography, and 
naturally begins with the affixes.” 

Tae ‘ Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, com- 
prising the Hebrew text and the English 
translation, with critical and illustrative notes, 
by the Rev. Charles Taylor, Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, has appeared. The second 
part of it, which will give a catalogue of 
manuscripts of the Hebrew text, and of com- 
mentaries on it, of which Mr. Taylor made 
use, is in the press. We hope to review this 
important publication when the work is com- 
pleted. 

M. Wittem, of Paris, is about to reprint, 
from the 1839 edition, the ‘ Madame Putiphar’ 
of “ Pétrus Borel,” one of the pioneers of 
romanticism in France. The work will be in 
two volumes, and contain a “ Préface” by 
M. Clarétie, the author’s biographer. 

Or Manzoni’s celebrated novel, ‘I Promessi 
Sposi,’ 116 Italian editions have been issued, 
37 printed at Milan, 18 at Florence, 11 at 
Naples, 7 at Lugano, 6 at Turin, 3 at Parma, 
3 at Mendrisio, 2 at Leipzig, 2 at Malta, 1 each 
at Leghorn, Placentia, Pesaro, Vienna, Rome, 
Brussels, and London; 20 in Paris. Of 
translations, 17 in German; 19 French; 10 
English; 3 Spanish; 1 Greek, Swedish, 
Dutch, Russian, Hungarian, and 1 Armenian. 

THE death is announced of Mr. W. Lovett, 
well known as a Chartist leader, but worthy 
of mention here for his efforts to promote edu- 
cation. In 1852 he published some elemen- 
tary lessons in Anatomy and Physiology, and 
he also brought out lectures on Social Morality. 
About a year ago appeared his Autobiography. 








SCIENCE 
The Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of 
the same Species, By Charles Darwin. 
(Murray.) 
UnveEr this awkward but expressive title 
Mr. Darwin publishes a _ reprint, with 
numerous additions, of his celebrated papers 
on the dimorphic condition of primroses 





which appeared in the Journal of the Lip. 
nean Society so far back as 1862, as well 
as other papers relating to the similar con: 
ditions met with in Lythrum, Linum, and 
other plants. Among the individuals of 
the same species, nay, sometimes on the 
same individual plant, flowers may be met 
with whose structure is strikingly different, 
These variations had long been noticed, 
but it was reserved for Mr. Darwin to 
show experimentally what the purport of 
this diversity really is. A flower having 
stamens and pistils within its own coverings 
might naturally be expected to ripen and per. 
fect its own seed without the intervention of 
any other flower. By Linnzus and other 
botanists the form and movements of the 
several parts of the flower were thought to be 
contrived and devised for this special end, 
Mr. Darwin’s experiments, however, showed 
that cross-fertilization was very frequently 
effected to the great benefit of the offspring, 
The polymorphism in the structure of the 
flowers above referred to was, by experi- 
ment, proved to have direct relation to the 
process of cross- fertilization. To take the 
simplest case, that of primroses and cowslips: 
the tube of the flower is filled up sometimes 
by a conical point, consisting of the anthers 
with their contained pollen, at other times by 
a little semi globular mass like the head of a 
pin. Dissection of the flower shows that, in 
the first case, the stamens are attached to the 
tube of the flower in such a way as to protrude, 
while, in the second case, they are so short as 
to be concealed within the tube, the style 
with its button-like stigma, on the other hand, 
protruding. In the one set of flowers, then, 
we have a combination of short stamens and 
long styles ; in the other, of long stamens and 
shortstyles. Toensurethe most complete fertility 
—that is, the largest proportion of healthy well- 
organized seeds,—the pollen from the flowers 
with short stamens must be transferred from 
the flower in which it was generated to another 
flower on the same or, more often, on a dif- 
ferent plant possessing a short style. The 
transfer is effected by the agency of insects. 
Similarly, the pollen from the long stamens 
must be applied to the long styles if the most 
complete fertility be required. The pollen 
from the short stamen may be, and, indeed, 
often is, applied to the long style and vice 
versd ; but the resulting seedlings are neither 
sO numerous nor, as a rule, so robust. Mr. 
Darwin followed up his discovery in primroses 
with others of a like character, but more com- 
plexin their details, in Linum, Oxalis, Lythrum, 
and other plants. His teaching soon bore fruit. 
Countless observations have since been made 
at home and abroad, but substantially they all 
confirm the opinions arrived at in the first 
instance. The present work contains a digest 
of these observations, and, together with the 
companion volumes on ‘Orchid Fertilization, 
and on the ‘ Effects of Cross and Self-Fertili- 
zation in the Vegetable Kingdom,’ noticed by 
us in these columns soon after publication, 
forms by far the most important contribution 
to the history of fertilization among the higher 
flowering plants that has yet been made. 
Polymorphism in the so-called lower plants, 
as among the Fungi, is carried to a higher 
degree of complexity than among flowering 
plants. Thus the potato fungus is known to 
exist under several modifications, or rather to 
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produce reproductive organs of very different 
nature and appearance, some sexual, others of 
the nature of buds. The particular form 
assumed at any given time seems to depend 
on particular conditions, as yet but very 
imperfectly known or appreciated. So, in 
like manner, the different forms of flowers in 
the same species among the higher plants may 
be—nay, are—adaptations to fulfil particular 
ends in conformity with varied conditions. 

Reverting to these dimorphic flowers, we 
have seen that, in the same individual plant, 
there is very frequently a practical separation 
of the sexes, though, structurally, they may 
be in juxtaposition. The step, therefore, to 
dicecious plants—plants, that is, which have 
the sexes formed on two different individuals 
—is but a short one, and, in discussing it, we 
are naturally led into speculations concerning 
the origin of the two sexes, and into inquiries 
whether flowers were originally hermaphrodite, 
structurally and functionally. Supposing this 
to have been the case, the principles of subdi- 
vision of labour and of economy of force may 
have gradually acted so as to produce a more or 
less complete structural and physiological 
separation of the sexes, with the beneficial 
result already alluded to. (n the other hand, 
it is possible that such dicecious plants are 
the descendants of plants which had from the 
first their sexes separated. Here is room for 
abundant speculation, but more useful work 
may, we think, be done by continuing and 
varying, according to circumstances, the care- 
ful observations and protracted experiments 
initiated so remarkably by Mr. Darwin. In 
such observations lies the key to the secret of 
the relationships between structure and func- 
tion, of which we have at present only imper- 
fect conceptions. 

We cannot follow Mr. Darwin through the 
mass of technical details he has laid before us 
in the present as in his former publications, 
They are given with all the fulness and candour 
we have been led to expect from him. One 
point strikes us, however, as having been 
overlooked, or, perhaps, purposely passed over 
—we mean the relation between the geograph- 
ical and topographical distribution of plants, 
and their varied capacity for forming seed, in 
accordance with their diversities of sexual 
organization as described in this volume. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION NOTES, 


Tue proceedings of the British Association at 
Plymouth were opened on Wednesday by a meet- 
ing of the General Committee, at which Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson presided in place of the retiring 
President, Prof. Andrews, of Belfast, who was 
prevented by ill health from attending the meeting. 

Mr. J. H. E. Gordon has been appointed Assis- 
tant-Secretary, in succession to Mr. Griffith, who 
intends to retire after the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Council have had under their consideration 
amemorial, suggesting that the Government should 
be urged to establish a museum of scientific instru- 
ments and chemical products, but they have come 
to the conclusion that the objects specified are 
neither so clearly defined nor so free from valid 
objections as to justify the Council in supporting 
the present proposals. It would be rash, however, 
to hope that this Jast rebuff will finally dispose of 
wt agitation which has brought so much discredit 
on English science. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have directed that 
every facility shall be given to members of the 

Ociation who may care to visit the Devonport 
and Keyham Dockyards and the Royal William 





Victualling Yard. There will be gun-drill and 
torpedo-practice on board H.M.S. Cambridge to- 
day (Saturday) for the entertainment of members. 
Excursions to Lee Moor, Dartmoor, and Exeter 
are organized for to-day, and there will also be a 
dredging party at work in the Sound. For Thurs- 
day next numerous excursions are provided, some 
going as far west as Liskeard, and others as far 
east as Torquay. 

There has been some agitation in reference to 
the question whether the Statistical Section should 
be continued or discontinued ; but although it is 
understood that reports have been received on 
both sides, the Council have not yet seen their 
way to a decision. 

A Fine-Art Exhibition has been opened in St. 
Andrew's Hall, mane the exhibition of paint- 
ings by artists in the West of England. 

The Museum of the Plymouth Institution, rich 
in illustrations of local natural history, is thrown 
open to members of the Association. 

Taking advantage of the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the Pharmaceutists bave held their annual 
conference at Plymouth, under the presidency of 
Prof. Redwood. The Mineralogical Society has 
also held its Anniversary Meeting at Plymouth. 
Mr. Sorby, as President, delivered a valuable 
address. 

Among the local literature which the meeting 
has called forth is a scientific squib, entitled ‘ The 
Sayings and Doings of the Skittish Association. 
By the Rev. Carcinus Mule, E.Q.C.’ 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tues. Horticulrural, 11.—Fruit and Floral Committees. 3.—Election 
Vellows. 


oO llows. 
Fri. Quekett Microscopical Club, 8. 








Science Gossip. 

Ir is rumoured, but we can hardly credit the 
rumour, that some English naturalists, more 
curious than cautious, are trying to get hold of 
live Colorado beetles, to experiment on the powers 
of eating possessed by these creatures, 


News has arrived of the discovery of yet another 
small planet, No. 174, by M. Borelly, at Marseilles, 
on the 11th inst. That astronomer has also fur- 
nished names for the two planets discovered by 
him about the beginning of the present year. In 
naming the first, found on January 13th, he has 
had recourse to Shakspeare, calling it after the 
hapless Ophelia; whilst for No. 172, discovered 
on February 5th, he has selected the classical de- 
signation Baucis. The elements of several of the 
small planets are now very uncertain ; this is par- 
ticularly the case with Dike, No. 99, discovered 
so far back as May, 1868, by Borelly, but not 
observed at any subsequent opposition. 


We have already stated that the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris appointed a committee to ex- 
amine into the question at issue between M. Pasteur 
and Dr. Bastian, relative to the development of 
life in germs. This committee, consisting of MM. 
Dumas, Milne-Edwardes, and Boussingault, met 
in the laboratory of M. Pasteur, when M. Boussin- 
gault declined to act, and M. Van Tieghem, a 
pupil of M. Pasteur, was appointed in room of 
him. Previously to commencing the experiments, 
some difference arose between M. Milne-Edwardes 
and M. Dumas. These gentlemen consequently 
left, declaring the commission to be at an end, and 
Dr. Bastian had to return to England without 
having accomplished in any way the object of his 
visit to France. The search after truth, unfortu- 
nately, does not appear to have, as might have 
been expected, a soothing influence on human 
irritability. 

At the sale at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, of the library of the late 
Mr. John Russell Reeves, a series of Caricatures 
by Gillray sold for 185/., and a set of Gould’s 
splendid publications on Natural History pro- 
duced 483/. 14s.; Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
105 vols. in 83, 931.; Curtis’s British Ento- 
mology, 8 vols. 15/. 15s.; Doubleday and 
Westwood’s Diurnal Lepidoptera, 2 vols., 20/.; 





Gray's Genera of Birds, 3 vols., 31/.; Sowerby’s 
Botany, 41 vols., 16/.; Zoological Society’s Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions, 42/. 14s.; Reeves’s Con- 
chologia Systematica and Iconica, 21  vols., 
1031. 10s.; Wallich’s Plante Asiatic Rariores, 
3 vols., 121.; Wilson and Bonaparte’s American 
Ornithology, 12 vols., 171. 5s, The entire sale 
realized 1,415/. 11s, 

Some of our readers may like to be reminded 
that the Association Scientifique de France meets 
this year at Havre on the 23rd of this month, 
M. Broca, Professor to the Faculté de Médecin 
and Director of the School of Anthropology in 
Paris, being the president, and M. Kulhmann, 
the chemical manufacturer of Lille, the vice-presi- 
dent ; while M. P. P. Dehérain, the Professor in 
the School of Agriculture in Grignon, is the 
general secretary. 

Unper the title ‘Les Prairies Artificielles’ 
(Paris, Rothschild), M. Vianne has given an 
account of the principal forage plants grown by 
the French agriculturists ; their botanical charac- 
teristics, chemical constitution, place in rotation, 
agriculture, uses, and mode of cultivation. The 
work does not call for comment in this place, 
beyond the statement that it is carefully com- 
piled and well illustrated. 

Les Mondes informs us that M. Tremeschini, of 
Paris, has constructed a highly sensitive metallic 
thermometer on a new principle. The expansion 
of a small leaf of platinized silver is enlarged by 
a system of levers, which move a needle on a 
graduated scale. The action of the needle is said 
to be instantaneous, The instrument is constructed 
by Felix Lion, of Paris. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 


DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ * CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRETORLUM,’ and‘ CHKIST ENTERING JERU- 
SALEM ’ (the tatter just completed), each 34 by 32 feet, with * Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Unristian Martyrs,’_* Nignt of the Crucifixion,” 
* House of Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—is. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. XXX.-WINDLESTONE HALL. 

Tue late Sir William Eden formed his collec- 
tion of pictures during a stay of considerable 
length on the Continent. He passed most of the 
time in Spain, and he enjoyed peculiar advantages 
for selecting examples of Spanish art. The gallery 
is especially interesting, because, unless the Spanish 
Room at Kingston Lacey be an exception, it com- 
prises a larger number of Spanish paintings than 
any other private gallery in England, for Spanish 
works are comparatively rare in the country. 
The collection is not open to the public; and 
indeed it would be inconvenient to have a Gif- 
ferent rule in a house planned and occupied like 
the mansion which stands among trees about seven 
miles east of Bishop’s Auckland, and near the 
Yorkshire border of the county of Durham. There- 
fore our best thanks are due to the present Sir 
William Eden for the courtesy with which he 
allowed us to examine his works of art. They are 
not all Spanish, as we shall proceed to show. 

The gallery is probably the most modern in Eng- 
land consisting of old masters’ works ; for Govern- 
ments compete so keenly for ancient examples, 
and the opportunities for securing the latter 
are so few, that it is a rare thing to find 
a collection of old masters recently formed by 
a private individual. The large and extremely 
mixed collection of works of art still forming 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bowes at Streatlam Castle, 
and intended for the magnificent galleries at 
Barnard Castle, a gathering which is a superb. 
example of patriotism on the part of the donors, 
comprises some modern pictures, and is designed 
for public use. We described the general character 
of that remarkable collection in No, XXIV. of 
this series of articles, as it was at the time 
of our visit three years since, and we may 
soon seek leave to say more on the subject. We 
believe Windlestone is the “youngest” English 
gallery of old pictures ; but many other collections 
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have been enlarged of late years by purchases 
made at the breaking up of fine collections, such as 
the Northwick, Alton Towers, Rogers, Colborne, 
and Pourtales collections. This collection was 
not visited by Sir Edmund Head or Dr. Waagen. 
Some of its contents have been learnedly and 
happily described by Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell. 

he gallery contains examples of the several 
schools of Spain ; but, as will be seen below, these 
are represented unequally, doubtless because, long 
before Sir W. Eden’s time, so completely had pri- 
vate galleries of Spain been rifled, that first-class 
examples were seldom to be got. Even Keir, rich 
as that home of art is in Spanish paintings, contains 
few of these. There are not pictures enough at 
Windlestone to justify a special classification by 
the respective schools of Seville, Valencia, or 
Madrid ; we shall, therefore, take them as they 
come in their order on the walls of the gracefully 
proportioned gallery and long vestibule. There 
are no early pictures reflecting Flemish influences ; 
the Italian, especially the Neapolitan, stamp, as it 
was deeply impressed on Spanish pictorial art, is 
visible on nearly every example, Velasquez, the most 
original of Spanish painters, is not represented at 
all. Ofinferior Spanish masters it is not our pro- 
vince to speak, but we select the more important 
examples of good painters, 

The first to be noticed is a Murillo, ‘ Virgin and 
Child,’ in which both figures appear seated ; the 
latter holds a rosary, which is held by the Virgin 
likewise ; it is accordingly known as a ‘ Virgen 
del Rosario,’ The expressions are very sweet and 
tender, but they are rather more sentimental than 
true pathos warrants ; and this shows that it is a 
late picture of the master: while the exuberant 
mastery of the touch and mode of treatment 
are distinct signs of a style which had, so to 
say, fossilized in age. The work was, we believe, 


in the Carmelite convent at Seville at the time 
Antonio Ponz made that journey which is de- 
scribed in his ‘ Viaje de Espaiia,’ that is, about 
a hundred and ten years ago. 


Ponz, whom Ford 
aptly styled the Leland of Spain, described most 
of the important remains seen by him in his own 
country ; and so creditable is his work to him, that 
his eighteen little volumes ought to be represented 
on his tomb. Cean Bermudez saw the same pic- 
ture in the same place, c. 1800. Another Murillo 
is much finer than the last; it also repre- 
sents the ‘Virgin and Child,’ but with rare 
simplicity, or rather “ simpleness”—a term which 
expresses something that is less pretentious than 
“ sweetness” does, less ornate than “ graceful.” 
The whole design is very “human” and sin- 
cere, without the “air” so frequent in important 
Murillos, and was unquestionably produced in an 
unusually happy mood—a nobler vein than ani- 
mates the professedly religious but very deci- 
dedly “commercial” productions of the artist. 
We take it that real and exalted inspiration, 
religious or poetical, such as one may find indicated 
in the works of painters so late as Domenichino, 
though at that period those qualitivs had be- 
come rare, were quite out of the question with 
Murillo at any time. Nevertheless, this is one of 
the most naive, unaffected, and pure pictures of 
his which we know. It is a very good example 
of his second and best manner of designing and 
painting; and it is entirely free from the 
“earthiness” of spirit which is so common in 
the expressions and inspirations of Murillo. The 
Child sits on the knee of the Virgin, clasps one of 
her fingers with a charming action, such as Raphael 
might have enjoyed, and to which he would not 
have failed to add a grace of hisown. Christ holds 
the emblematic, but here very realistic, apple in 
the other hand. There are signs of inferior execu- 
tion in this picture : the disproportions are obvious 
in the Child’s legs, which are too small. This picture 
is known as ‘La Virgen de la Manzana,’ from the 
introduction of the apple, and it is a capital 
specimen of Murillo’s middle style; like the 
first-named Murillo, it was bought by Sir W. 
Eden from Mr. Williams. 

_A third Murillo is in quite a different style from 
either of the above. It represents a ‘ Vision of St. 





Francis of Assisi,’ or ‘ Porzioncula,’ and is a small 
picture, supposed to be a sketch or first study for 
a larger work, and certainly the design is full of 
spirit and movement ; but the picture is so heavy 
and dark that it seems to have been repainted to 
a considerable extent. It differs materially from 
the famous ‘ Vision of St. Francis,’ one of Murillo’s 
most effective and characteristic productions, now in 
the Museo at Seville, which comprises a Crucifixion, 
whereas this work deals with the less painful 
legend of how the Virgin appeared in a vision to 
St. Francis,and gave to him Christ, a smiling, happy, 
beautiful infant, as a consolation to the man of 
prayer and sacrifice. The subject, especially in 
the phase now in question, was much affected by 
Spanish painters, and to the legend itself a chapel, 
or Porzioncula, is dedicated, part of nearly every 
Franciscan church in the Peninsula, the name of 
which refers to the Church of the Portiuncula at 
Assisi, which this saint, a very father of “‘ restorers,” 
re-edified and afterwards worshipped in for many 
years, thus making it the cradle of the Franciscan 
Order. Here St. Francis kneels before the Virgin, 
holding the Infant in his upraised hands, and 
regards her with rapture. She stoops towards the 
saint from a glory. 

Pictures by Jacinto Géronino de Espinosa of 
Valencia (1600-1680) are rare in this country—at 
least pictures which bear his name are rare ; but it 
is likely enough some of his works go by the names 
of better known masters of the School of the 
Carracci, and have borne these designations ever 
since the influx of Spanish and Italian pictures 
about seventy years ago, when what might fairly 
be called a great sorting process was effected. That 
now before us represents a group of three child 
angels, and it is part of a picture of the ‘ Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,’ which occupied a very important 
position over an altar in the Dominican convent 
at Valencia, and was struck by a shell from the 
French works during the siege of the city by 
Suchet. The picture before us was one of the Man- 
chester Art Treasures in 1857 (924), The chubby 
little angels are ascending on clouds, or rather they 
attend the rising Virgin. They are designed with 
a great deal of animation and mastery, and are 
unusually free from that commonness which marks 
so many productions of the Spanish School under 
Bolognese influences. The execution is bold and 
frank, accomplished and solid ; there is consider- 
able impasto and some richness in the redundant 
but not coarse carnations. In dignity and gravity 
the motive of this fragment is above the average 
of Bolognese pictures. 

A ‘Last Judgment,’ by Francisco de Ribalta 
(1551-1628), is interesting because his works are 
almost as rare in this country as those of Espinosa. 
Mr. Ford, who possessed a picture of Ribalta’s 
that is now at Eden Hall, was inclined to ascribe 
to Ribalta the large altar-piece of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, commonly awarded to Morales, 
but certainly not by him. That before us 
was evidently produced under the inspiration of 
Michael Angelo, and is not equal to Mr. Ford’s 
picture orthatat Oxford. It was probably painted 
by the elder Ribalta not long after his return from 
Italy, where, it is said, he went to study the 
Bolognese masters, and—this is probable—where 
he felt the influence of Sebastian del Piombo. The 
painter, according to a veritable legend, as reported 
by Bermudez, fell in love with his master’s 
daughter, but was refused by the former because 
he was so very bad a painter. The girl, however, 
promised to “ wait for him,” and he went to Italy, 
worked hard and with profit, returned to Valencia, 
made his way to his master’s studio, and, finding 
a sketch on the easel, finished it with such success 
that the father, on returning home and seeing what 
had been done, demanded who had painted so well, 
adding that on this man, and not on the bungler 
Ribalta, would he bestow his daughter’shand. Mr. 
Ford describes F. de Ribalta asthe Spanish Domeni- 
chino and Del Piombo combined, and the descrip- 
tion is extremely apt. This picture came from 
Valencia, where many Ribaltas remain in the 
Museo, and it represents, we presume, the 
less splendid side of the painter's art. Christ is 





enthroned with his feet on the globe, having one 
hand upraised in benediction : the Magdalen ()) 
and St. John kneel respectively at each side of the 
throne. The Virgin—here crops out a peculiarly 
Spanish idea—occupies a higher platform of clouds 
on the right of the Redeemer. Her aspect is 
instinct with a highly dignified, sedate, if some. 
what grandiose motive, that assorts well enough 
with the influence of Michael Angelo as reflected 
by Sebastiano or received direct from the walls 
of the Sistine Chapel. A saint (? Joseph) is of 
much humbler mien, and he seems as if about to 
prostrate himself. Angels, who carry emblems 
of the Passion, are disposed near this part of the 
picture ; above—continuing the Gothic motive, to 
which Buonarotti owed not a little of the 
tremendous significance and magnificence of his 
design—are Cherubim and other members of the 
Heavenly Host; Prophets, Worthies, and many 
of the Blessed occupy the sides of the composition; 
below are the Angels of the Resurrection, the 
Condemned, and the Saved. The picture has 
graceful reminiscences of the masterpiece of the 
Sistine Chapel. In some not very important 
defects of draughtsmanship it shows lack of sound 
training and vigorous studies, and it seems to 
have suffered by clumsy cleaning, for we cannot 
attribute to an artist who, as Ribalta is said to 
have done, had studied in the school of the 
Carracci, and given devoted attention to the mode 
of Del Piombo, the crudities of tone, the opaque 
and heavy shadows, which are observable in this 
peculiarly interesting picture. 

Another Ribalta is more attractive than the last; 
it contains portraits of the artist and his wife, the 
mother of Juan de Ribalta, himself a capable 
painter ; he has the red dagger-like cross of St. 
Jago on his breast, holds a picture in one hand, 
and bears a chamberlain’s gold key at his girdle; 
there is some queer drawing in the figure of the 
dog at his side, and in the frame of the picture 
in his hand. The picture the painter is in the 
act of displaying to his wife, who sits in a chair 
and holds up her hands in surprise and delight— 
emotions that are admirably rendered by her finely 
painted face and cleverly designed action. All 
the expressions are extremely vivacious and most 
agreeably natural, and they are free from the com- 
monness or grotesque exaggeration so often found 
in Dutch humorous pictures ; in this refinement the 
work assorts well with good English genre. On 
the other hand, the handling has a broad, solid, 
and learned, yet free and soft style, which 
even the best examples of English genre rarely 
exhibit. The local. colouring is strong and full, 
the general colouring is admirable ; and it is note- 
worthy that this element of the whole is distinctly 
marked with that warm, clear greenish olive 
which occurs in Sebastiano’s flesh, and other parts 
of his pictures, and is very rare in Spanish paint- 
ings, which—apart from Velasquez’s silvery tones 
of inexhaustible delightfulness—indulge usually in 
an excess of dingy olive and heavy brown, to wit, 
most of Ribera’s works, for Ribalta certainly did 
not teach this charm of art to his pupil, and in 
those of Zurbaran, to say nothing of Murillo’s 
paintings, but the last generally have « clear 
warmth in the shadows, which is one of their best 
features. The face of the woman here has a ruddy 
chestnut tinge in the carnations, which goes well 
with the fine silvery Tenierish tint of her green 
bodice and its white sleeves; the bodic> is em- 
broidered with silver. The whole is in cxcellent 
keeping in regard to tone as well as colour. These 
portraits were brought from Valencia by Sir William 
Eden, with the last-named specimen by the same 
artist. Juan de Ribalta is said to have painted un- 
equally, but, when at his best, so well that it is 
difficult to distinguish between the works of the 
father and the son. The portraits were at Man- 
chester in 1857 (230), likewise ‘The Last Judgment,’ 
and Mr. Hoskins's ‘ St. John,’ by Juan de Ribalta, 
with some of Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell’s Spanish 
pictures. The reader of ‘ Annals of the Artists of 
Spain’ will remember much matter of interest in the 
first volume of that work relating to the above 
described portrait-group of Ribalta and his wife. 
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There is @ very pleasing and vivacious picture 
here in the ‘La Pescatrice,’ by Elisabetta Sirani, 
which is, not without cause, sometimes ascribed to 
Albano. In its way it possesses all the charms of 
Albano work, and is the soundest and most solid 
Sirani we ever saw ; at any rate, it is a fine speci- 
men of the graceful or rather the pretty mood of 
the eclectic school in design, very correct, brilliant, 
and especially nice in its tastiness. It is in an 
oval, and represents a girl in a blue dress, with a 
white scarf spreading over her voluptuously formed 
shoulders, the suggestions of which are more dis- 
tinctly referable to Albano than to the fair and 
industrious Elisabetta. ‘La Pescatrice’ wears 
coral bracelets and abundance of dark brown hair 
in masses that are bound by a rose - coloured 
riband, and she dips her fingers in a bowl, near 
which lie two fishes, and holds a peeled white rod. 
The picture is very pretty, soft and sweet in senti- 
ment. The artifice of the motive is cleverly ren- 
dered in the voluptuous, but not lewd, suggestions 
of the subject. 

We next encounter a good Dutch interior by 
J. B. Francks (?), bought out of the palace at 
Seville in 1830, and representing with admirable 
spirit and much felicity the interior of a painter’s 
workshop, exactly such as we are familiar with in 
Dutch treatment of this favourite subject. Our 
readers may remember a noble example of the kind 
at Raby Castle, a masterpiece of Teniers, described 
atlength in Athen., No, 2548, about a year ago. In 
the instance at Windlestone somewhat similar inci- 
dents are represented. Pictures hang on the walls of 
the lofty room ; visitors are examining them: an 
artist, doubtless the painter of this work, stands 
by a table, which occupies nearly the centre 
of the chamber ; he is showing a book of drawings 
and diagrams to a gentleman supposed to be the 
Elector Frederick ; the latter wears red sleeves in 
a brown doublet under a brown cloak, and he 
listens with intelligence to his neighbour. The 
room not being ceiled, the bare rafters are dis- 
played, and, by their deep tones and rich colour, 
add much to the wealth of the painting in 
these qualities. A tall window on our left illu- 
minates the interior with much truth of effect. 
The whole is rather brown in the half-tints, and 
thin in handling, as is common with J. B. Francks; 
but, on the whole, the execution is solid and 
extremely luminous, 

Near the last-named work we noticed land- 
scapes by Zuccarelli, and a battle-piece by, we 
think, Van der Meulen. Next hangs a pic- 
ture, by Zoest, of Cecil, second Lord Baltimore, 
holding a map of Maryland (or Virginia ?), and his 
son John, the third lord, as a child, with a negro 
attendant : whole-length figures. A hat lies on the 
table near which these persons are placed. This 
is an excellent specimen of the skill of Zoest, and 
very good indeed as a work of art. The colour is 
acceptable, especially that of the figure of the child. 
The Earl of Verulam has another portrait of Cecil, 
Lord Baltimore, a three-quarters length figure ; and 
the Duke of Devonshire possesses at Bolton Abbey 
a portrait, probably by Cornelius Jannsens, of his 
father, George, first Lord Baltimore, King James’s 
Secretary of State, and founder of Maryland, by 
grant from Charles the First. The latter picture 
was at Leeds in 1868. At Windlestone is another 
portrait, by Mytens,—a fine instance of that 
first-rate artist’s grave and dignified motive in 
att—of the first Lord Baltimore. Not far from 
the last is one of the innumerable portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth, or rather a picture that is 
supposed to represent Her Majesty, in a black 
dress ; a many-folded chain of gold encircles the 
neck of the lady. It is undoubtedly a capital 
example of the time, and may resemble the Queen. 

Ascribed to P. Veronese is a good example of 
the school of this noble painter, if not by him, 
Tepresenting the ‘ Virgin and Child,’ or rather 
Riposo.’ The Virgin holds her breast to the 
child ; Joseph stands near; a table is spread on 
our left ; an angel holding grapes is on the opposite 
side of the composition. The general idea of this 
Picture is very simple and gracefully natural ; it 
shows little of the magnificent manner, the sump- 





tuous conventionalities of Veronese, but this does 
not prove that the painter had no hand in the 
work. 

Here is a capital Guercino of ‘Joseph and 
Potiphar’s Wife,’ a most animated design, which it 
would be hard to describe, painted with luminosity 
and vigour. The female face seems to have been 
touched considerably, and by no tender and 
skilled hand ; but the rest of the picture is in 
very fair condition. The amber and blue dress, 
with the strong light on it, elements which are 
highly characteristic of Guercino, are most enjoy- 
able, and of high technical value as regards light 
and tone. The modelling of the woman’s shoulder, 
a piece of morbidezza on which Guercino evidently 
lingered fondly, is the best part of a picture which 
is unusually exalted in sentiment. The eclecticism 
of Guercino is by no means without what one may 
call a Spanish quality, a certain earthiness of feel- 
ing, which is neither commonness nor vulgarity, 
but is at once prosaic and demonstrative, like the 
comedy of indifferent actors, and like the latter 
shows want of spontaneity and insight. 

Good was the workmanship, well contrived were 
the studies, laborious were the technical processes of 
education which produced masters of the calibre of 
Guercino and Guido, and likewise scores of working 
artists, to whom the world owes the first, and 
also the best, instances of “ art-manufacture.” 
From their productions people turn with ill- 
suppressed yawns, and a dissatisfaction which is 
half concealed and somewhat ungrateful.—It is 
refreshing to pass from the eclecticism of this 
school to the simpler and more bracing art of 
D. Teniers, which is fairly well illustrated in ‘A 
Landscape, with Cattle,’ comprising two cows and 
a group of sheep; a shepherd is piping on our 
right, a dog lies curled up near his master’s bundle; 
a temple occupies a height on the other side of 
the composition—or, at least, there is what 
Teniers, if this picture be by him, and not by 
Solemacker, was accustomed to paint. The ele- 
ments of the landscape are Cuyp’s own. A Sasso 
Ferrato, a ‘ Virgin and Child,’ is in an oval. The 
former has joined her hands in the pretty affected 
way which pleases so many young ladies. 

Near the last is a capital Lely, styled, probably 
with correctness, ‘ Nell Gwynne,’ with an apple, a 
seated three-quarters length figure, painted with 
much technical power, and a good example of its 
kind.—Gainsborough painted the capital ‘ Portrait 
of Sir John Eden,’ fourth baronet, a half-length, 
in a plum-coloured coat, and a white waistcoat ; 
his hair is powdered, he carries a hat under one 
arm. This isa first-rate and beautiful example, 
animated in expression, brilliant in painting, and 
perfectly preserved. —Two pictures by Rotten- 
hammer, excellent examples of their kind, next 
attracted us. They are (1), ‘ Bacchus and Nymphs,’ 
(2), ‘Venus and Nymphs.’ Decidedly good is a 
portrait representing an archduchess or queen, 
whose name has escaped us, with an enseigne on 
her breast, and standing by a chair, holding in 
one hand a handkerchief that is trimmed with 
lace, and placing the other hand on the back of 
the chair. The picture has been engraved and is 
well known; this is one of many excellent repeti- 
tions, another is at Mrs. Danby Seymour’s, Swinton 
Park, near Masham. The lady of the picture is a 
stately dame who wears a high wired ruff spring- 
ing from a black dress ; a triple necklace of large 
pearls flows over her shoulders and bust, she is 
seen nearly in full face, the eyes are to our right, 
the light comes from the same side. There is an 
equally famous companion portrait to the above, 
and both are ascribed to Rubens, but they recall 
Van Dyck. The backgrounds are green. 

At Windlestone there are, besides the above, 
some interesting family portraits and Spanish 
pictures of less importance than these we have 
described above, likewise similar specimens of 
various schools, sketches and other works, includ- 
ing a pleasing picture, ‘A Welsh Girl,’ by the 
Messrs. Sant. 

In the next paper of this series we propose to 
avail ourselves of the permission of the Duke of 
Devonshire, to whose liberality we already 





owe so much with regard to Chatsworth, and 
to describe his Grace’s pictures in Holker 
Hall, Carke-in-Cartmell, Carnforth. Every one 
regrets the loss which this collection suffered a 
few years since, when ninety-eight paintings, in- 
cluding some famous ones, were burnt. Many 
noteworthy examples remain. 





THE ROYAL ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
HEREFORD, 

Tae Annual Meeting of the Institute which has 
just taken place in Hereford has been in contem- 
plation for many years. It was, indeed, hoped 
that the city and its charming neighbourhood 
could have been visited during the lifetime of the 
late Mr. Albert Way, and explored under his able 
direction ; but from one cause or another it has 
so happened that Hereford has not hitherto been 
the head-quarters of the Institute for its Annual 
Meeting. Not that its attractions have been 
ignored ; far from it : the Cambrians crossed the 
borders in 1868, and five years later the British 
Archeological Association made Hereford their 
centre, when the architectural history of the 
cathedral was admirably set forth by Mr. Gordon 
M. Hills. On the present occasion, however, Sir 
Gilbert Scott undertook to discourse upon the cathe- 
dral, Mr. G. T. Clark described, as none other could 
describe, the Castles of Ludlow, Kilpeck, and Ewyas 
Harold ; while the veteran Mr. Bloxam opened 
the rich stores of his learning as regards the eccle- 
siastical effigies in the cathedral. In addition to 
these acknowledged heads of their different de- 
partments of archeology, the Institute had the 
advantage of the presence of Mr. A. J, Beresford 
Hope, Mr. Gambier Parry, Sir William Guise, 
Mr. Scarth, Canon Jebb, and many other learned 
members of the Institute. 

At the opening meeting, on Tuesday, the 7th 
inst., the corporation assembled at the Woolhope 
Club-Room, where an address of welcome to the 
Institute was presented. The Bishop of Hereford 
having been placed in the chair, then delivered 
his address, treating generally of the objects of 
interest and the places to be visited during the 
week, 

The Mayor's luncheon followed these inaugural 
proceedings ; and the Architectural Section having 
opened at the Woolhope Room at half-past two, 
under the presidency of Mr. T. Gambier Parry, 
Sir Gilbert Scott delivered a discourse upon the 
architectural history of the cathedral, in the course 
of which he showed, at great length, the various 
changes the building has undergone from its first 
establishment in the time of Offa to the present 
day. This lecture was followed by a peripatetic 
examination of the cathedral on the spot, during 
which the reputed shrine of St. Thomas was 
closely inspected. The wonderful collection of 
MSS. and chained books in the Chapter Library, 
on their original shelves, excited, as they deserved, 
the utmost attention. It is, perhaps, quite a 
unique collection, and the hearty thanks of all 
antiquaries and bibliophiles are due to Mr. 
Havergal and Dr. Jebb for the care and labour 
they have recently bestowed upon their arrange- 
ment. The reception at the Palace in the evening 
by the Bishop and Mrs, Atlay, in a hall of the 
time of King Stephen, was not the least interest- 
ing part of a long day. 

A large party proceeded to Ludlow, when Mr. 
Clark described with extraordinary lucidity this 
great castle of the Marches, appropriately con- 
cluding an eloquent address in the circular late 
Norman chapel by the quotation from Comus :— 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and rugged, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 


And a perpetual feast of nectars sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


The great parish church of St. Laurence, Norman 
in origin, but now Early Perpendicular in 
appearance, rich in painted glass, effigies, and 
woodwork, was subsequently visited and descanted 
on by Sir Gilbert Scott, who, on the return 
journey to Hereford, explained the singular 
beauties of Leominster Church, with its three 
naves side by side, and its sumptuous windows. 
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The opening of the Antiquarian Section took place 
in the evening, when the President, Sir W. Guise, 
in his inaugural address alluded at some length to 
the successes in all branches of archzological re- 
search during the past year which exceeded any in 
his remembrance. He referred to the recent ex- 
cavations at Olympia by Prof. Von Curtius, the 
discoveries by Dr. Schliemann, and paid a 
deserved tribute to the memory of the lamented 
Mr. George Smith. He concluded by suggesting 
that each member might do something to aid in 
the march of archaic science by accurate observa- 
tions in his own neighbourhood, and hoped that 
Sir John Lubbock’s bill might soon become law. 
Mr. Scarth’s paper on the Roman milestones was 
made specially interesting by the references in it 
to the Roman roads in Wales and the West of 
England. The excursion on Friday to Kilpeck 
Abbey, Dore, and Madeley, the three most 
interesting churches in the West of England, 
included the Castles of Kilpeck and Ewyas 
Harold, at which latter places Mr. Clark's 
remarks were replete with learning. Those who 
had the advantage and privilege of hearing what 
fell from the lips of the great “castellan” and 
pyrgologist, must have gone away astonished at his 
knowledye and charmed with his language. Kilpeck 
Church, with its wonderful chancel arch, ornamented 
with figures of acolytes nailed through the ankles, 
the grotesque blind gurgoyles at the west end, and 
its unique doorway in stone, resembling those 
exquisite wooden doorways in Norway, still 
remains a puzzle to antiquaries. Whence comes 
this strange weird art? Who were the builders 
of Shobden, Kilpeck, and Fownhope? 

At Byford Church the chief object of interest 
was the Early English chancel and an Early Eng- 
lish arcade leading into the south transept. Mon- 
nivgton Church is a unique specimen of a church 
of Charles the Second, chancel screen and seating 
complete. At the entrance, by the north door, a 
broken slab lying on the turf is supposed to cover 
the remains of the great chief, Owen Glendwr. 


The seats in the church—high-backed long forms 
—are dark with age, and there are pulpit and 


reading-desk to match. Mr. Beresford Hope said 
the church was restored in 1680, and pointed out 
its peculiarities, especially the chancel screen. The 
chancel screen is, perhaps, unique of its kind. It 
is of wood, and over the centre are the royal arms 
carved and painted. 

Moceas Church is a good specimen of 2 Norman 
church, with nave, chancel, and apse. It bears, 
as Mr. Beresford Hope remarked, a family like- 
ness to Kilpeck Church. Mr. Hartshorne read 
some remarks which he had prepared on a remark- 
able effigy, a Knight Templar, in the chancel of 
this church. Having first quoted an extract from 
the ‘Speculum Regale,” a Latin manuscript of 
the fourteenth century, which gives a description 
of the proper costume of a knight of the early 
period of that century, he pointed out that the 
garment worn by the knight here was neither a 
surcote nor eyelas, and that it was probably a 
unique instance of such a military vestment as 
appeared in this effigy. There could be no 
doubt that a vestment of this special and 
particular kind was actually used by this 
member of the De Frene family. In addition 
to this it was valuable in another way, as 
showing the extraordinary accuracy of the me- 
dizval sculptors as representing their patrons in 
their habits as they lived. Referring to the scale 
armour worn by the figure, he said that, with the 
exception of an effigy of this period at St. Peter’s 
Church at Sandwich, there was, as far as he was 
aware, no other sculptured example of scale 
armour in this kingdom. Bedwardine Church, 
another Norman edifice, with outbending walls, 
and containing a remarkably large font of con- 
glomerate—sufficiently large for immersion—sup- 
ported on five rude shafts, was the last place 
visited. This church, Mr. Beresford Hope re- 
marked, had passed through several gradations. 
Toe leaning wsll pointed to fourteenth-century 
work, and the chancel was not quite on a line 
with the nave. There had been a rood loft, and 





Mr. Hope pointed out where the wooden staircase 
leading to it had been. 





THE CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGISTS, 


Tae Cambrian Archeological Association held 
its meetings for this year, through four days of 
last week, at Carnarvon, a town forming the 
centre of a district prolific in antiquities. There 
was a tolerably good gathering of members, and 
among the chief promoters were those who have 
held the same places of honour and faithful service 
for many years past—Profs. Babington and West- 
wood. Mr. Bloxam, a host in himself on old 
churches, fonts, chancels, windows, and bells, was 
absent. It is remarkable how little “ blue blood,” 
speaking from the antiquarian and scientific point 
of view, is being infused into this Association. The 
Society formally occupies a part of the kingdom 
second to none in wealth of remains, and its failure 
in obtaining more distinction as a learned Society 
is possibly owing to the narrowness of its field, and 
the shadow of greater neighbouring bodies. At 
the outset of the meetings of last week, a fact 
much remarked upon and difficult to explain was 
that the visit of the archeologists appeared to have 
come as a surprise upon the inhabitants of Car- 
narvon. The meeting had doubtless been duly 
authorized and foretold in the Transactions of last 
year ; but the savants had to announce themselves 
to the town as unexpected strangers, and the visit 
was possibly felt as more of an honour by reason of 
its suddenness. There was a local Committee on 
paper, containing most of the celebrities of the 
county, and improvised in haste. By its dimen- 
sions it promised great things, but it had scarcely 
time to survey its duties before the demands of the 
Society crowded in upon it overwhelmingly. We 
were hoping to see collected at Carnarvon a first- 
rate temporary museum of local antiquities— 
curious specimens newly found, or long found, for 
such museums supply a main source of interest 
and instruction at these gatherings—but were 
sadly disappointed. The members had to fall 
back upon the old town museum kept at the 
Castle, which most of the members were glad 
enough to seeas an old friend, but they would have 
preferred something fresher and additional. A 
valuable opportunity of doing service to the 
Society and to the public has thus been lost. The 
idea, it is true, was entertained by the managers, 
but action was not companion to the thought. In 
some haste application was made to the local 
antiquaries for the loan of objects, but the time 
was too short, and, having no previous knowledge 
of the coming of the Society to the town, they sent 
no contributions. Whether the people of North 
Wales have a taste for antiquarian research it is 
difficult to say, but the Cambrian Association 
seems to be too quiescent a body to infuse much 
enthusiasm on the subject. 

As Prof. Babington was, as usual, in his place, 
the Association was not without a worthy and 
much experienced chairman ; but Mr. Freeman, 
the outgoing president, and Lord Clarence Paget, 
the incoming president, had engagements of 
greater importance elsewhere. The learned _pro- 
fessor, thus inveigled into unexpected responsi- 
bilities, was fain to give an extemporaneous 
address, for which, as he said, he had only had 
time “to put down two or three notes on the 
journey there.” 

Every foot of ground in Carnarvonshire and 
Anglesea is holy to the historian and antiquary. 
No county in Britain can compete with them in 
cromlechs, castles, camps, and entrenchments. 
But the Cambrian Association was not subject to 
the inspiration of the spot. Still, some “ excur- 
sions” were attempted. On Tuesday it was 
arranged to go to Pwllheli, Tre-Ceiri, &c. ; but, 
owing to divers impediments, including rain, 
little was effected, and, as a consequence, the 
evening meeting, which usually receives an account 
of the discoveries or inspections of the day, was 
more than commonly dull. Two inscribed stones, 
known to have existed, had been missed, rumour 
having it that an old man living at the place had 
buried them for better preservation—a fact of 





interest to Sir John Lubbock, who will find jp 
this mountaineer an unexpected and original co]. 
laborateur. On Wednesday the old castles of 
Dinas Pryf and Dinas Dinlle, and the interesting 
churches of Llandwrog and Clynnog were Visited, 
and in the evening a really good lecture on Car. 
narvon Castle was given by Sir Llewelyn Turner, 
its deputy-governor. On Thursday the businegg 
of the Association was brought to a close by a 
strolling inspection of the town, castle, and 
churches of Carnarvon, and the remains of the 
Roman city of Segontium, adjacent. 

To some of Prof. Babington’s remarks on the 
ancient entrenchments and strongholds of Tre. 
Ceiri, Penmaenmawr, &c., it would be well to 
have a greater body of support than he offered, 
Some of the earthworks he held to be pre-Celtic, 
and the fortresses of unmortared stones at Tre. 
Ceiri, Penmaenmawr, and Dolbadarn he judged 
to be earlier than the Christian era. Much of 
this kind is heard at learned Societies, and it is 
most desirable that we should occasionally have 
an attempt at a rational and scientific proof, in- 
stead of mere opinion and hypothesis. Prof. 
Westwood reminded the visitors that he is still at 
work on his ‘ Lapidarium Walliz.’ 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. Grorce Dowxer, of Stourmouth, by per- 
mission of the Trinity Board, has recently caused 
excavations to be made at Reculver, which, with 
name unchanged, occupies the site of the ancient 
Regulbium. He has demonstrated that the 
church which stood in the centre of the castrum 
was certainly built upon, and out of a basilica, the 
semicircular apse of which has been brought to 
light, as well as portions of the lateral walls. In 
his ‘ Antiquities of Richborough and Lymme,’ Mr, 
Roach Smith, on the strength of a drawing by 
Joseph Gandy, A.R.A., taken when the church 
was pulled down, asserted a Roman parentage for 
this building. This by some was questioned ; but 
the accidental recovery of the two columns en- 
graved in this work enabled Mr. Parker, ata Con- 
gress held at Canterbury, to confirm Mr. Smith’s 
attribution; and now Mr. Dowker’s discoveries 
render visible Roman masonry against which 
there can be no appeal. The discovery is one of the 
most interesting kind, and it is supposed the 
Trinity Board will not allow the walis and pave- 
ment laid open to be buried again, but that they 
will erect a permanent shed for their protection. 
The Kent Archzological Society, at whose expense 
the excavations were made, has recently visited 
Reculver, and received from Mr. Dowker a full 
explanation of the discoveries. 


In the sale of the 8th inst., at the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, the collec- 
tion of wood engravings and original blocks cut by 
T. and J. Bewick, gleaned from every available 
source by the late Rev. Thomas Hugo, and de- 
scribed by him in ‘The Bewick Collector, 
attracted the competition of the numerous 
admirers of the productions of these artists. 
Amongst the articles most coveted were a large 
series of woodcuts, many in proof states, and 
valuable as illustrative of the artistic career of 
Thomas and John Bewick, arranged in 16 vols, 
which was purchased by Dr. Joly for 155/.; the 
Chillingham Bull, in the first state, on vellum, also 
secured by Dr. Joly for 32/.; History of British 
Birds, 2 vols. largest paper, 38/.; proof sets of the 
Land and Water Birds, without Text, 17]. 10s.; 
Select Fables, largest paper, 15/.; Fables of Aisop, 
largest paper, 171. 17s.; and the Original Wood- 
blocks, for 1887. 7s.; a single leaf for infants, 
entitled a New-invented Horn Book, produced 1l. 
The entire collection realized 1,124/. 1s. 


We hear from Amsterdam that the celebrated 
Van Loon Collection, formerly part of the Burgo- 
master Six’s Collection of works of art, has just 
been bought by Baron Rothschild of Puris. 


Messrs. A. & C. Biack have purchased the 
copyright and plates of ‘ Kay’s Original Portraits, 
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and intend issuing a limited impression, printed 
from the original plates. 

We have from Messrs. J. Parker & Co. a tract 
styled ‘Some Account of the Parish of Ashbury, 
Berkshire, by the Rev. H. Miller. Ashbury 

arish has a history of the greatest interest, 
deriving from the seventh century, and referring 
to battles and other political operations of national 
importance. The place comprises the Icknield 
Way, Wayland Smith’s Cave, the Ickleton Way, 
Alfred’s Camp, Ashdown Park, an old seat of 
Lord Craven, and the old church of St. Mary. 
Mr. Miller has done justice to his subject in a 
very learned and readable volume. 


—_—— 








MUSIC 
Traditional Ballad Airs, procured in the 
Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. 
By W. Christie, M.A., and the late William 
Christie, Monquhitter. Edited by W. 
Christie, M.A., Dean of Moray, &c. (Edin- 
burgh, Edmonston & Douglas.) 
“T wave often thought,” said the author of 
‘Wine and Walnuts,’ “‘that it would repay 
some enthusiast in the pursuit of ancient 
melodies to make an _ occasional summer 
ramble among the farms in sequestered parts 
of the kingdom, and to attend to the ballads 
sung at the harvest-homes, as there can be no 
reason to doubt but that the airs have been 
preserved from generation to generation, as 
sung at these rural festivals, now, alas! fast 
sinking away, like all those other customs 
which constituted the great charm of a country 
life” (1. 44). Dean Christie has put this 
theory to the test in the three north-eastern 
counties of Scotland, and the result is a hand- 
some quarto volume of three hundred or more 
pages. The one objection to this method of 
collecting is, that the versions of the tunes 
are usually incorrect. Not only are the 
singers imperfect in their notes, but also they 
vary the air from one stanza to another. 
Phrases are exchanged between one ballad 
tune and another, and even the whole may have 
been changed. These are difficulties with which 
Dean Christie has had to contend, and his 
experience is that “airs are sung in different 
ways in the three north-eastern counties.” 
Desiring to preserve all that he heard, the 
editor has added to the airs of one strain 
another “set,” to make a second part. Again, 
the nationality cannot be assured; for airs 
which were introduced by Niel Gow and by 
others as Irish, and some which are in Eng- 
lish collections, have grown popular in the 
North. Cases of this kind are occasionally 
pointed out in the notes, and more might have 
been added. In a comment upon ‘ Binnorie, 
0 Binnorie, or the Cruel Sisters’ (p. 40), 


Dean Christie says, ‘‘ The same story is found. 


in the ballads of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland, &c.” A source much nearer home 
might have been traced in Dr. James Smith’s 
ballad, ‘ The Miller and the King’s Danghters,’ 
It was printed in ‘Wit Restored’ in 1658, 
and included in many subsequent collections. 
Some readers may recollect a few of the lines, 
such as— 

What did he do with her two shins ? 

Unto the viol they dane’d Moll Syms. 
Areference to any of the collections of “ Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland” which 
contain this story would have been acceptable 
tothe reader. If these are unknown to the 

ean, it would have been safer to name his 





authority. ‘The Bay of Biscay,’ ‘The Babes 
in the Wood,’ ‘John Barleycorn,’ and others 
are included in this collection, which, despite 
the corrupted forms in which they here 
appear, must still be claimed for the South. 
Dean Christie has anticipated the difficulty, 
and disarmed criticism, by saying in his pre- 
face that ‘“‘ many of the airs in this work are 
intended more for the drawing-room and the 
populace than for the musical antiquary.” 
This applies also to the words of the ballads, 
which have been “so purified that they can 
be sung in any company.” In some cases 
the ballads have been abbreviated, and, in 
other cases, fragments have been completed 
in the ballad style. The harmony is very 


good, and, as a drawing-room book, Dean 
Christie’s collection is unexceptionable. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


PROMENADE concerts have existed for many 
years, but not the slightest advance has been 
made in the musical arrangements since the 
days of, Jullien, Alfred Mellon, and other direc- 
tors. Two or three numbers from the classical 
répertoire are introduced as a set-off to the dance 
music and to the fantasias based on popular operas. 
Now and then single parts of a programme are 
devoted to the works of some composer more or 
less distinguished. The solo vocalists are generally 
of an inferior order; but the virtuosos, or solo in- 
strumentalists, are often of a superior class. The 
essential element of such concerts is, however, 
noise, and the noise increases in intensity accord- 
ing to circumstances: it may be heard in a mili- 
tary or war piece, in a combination of brass and 
instruments of percussion. No one has inherited 
Jullien’s ability in the invention or organization 
of “monster” concerts, although his successors 
have essayed to imitate his grotesque exaggerations 
as a conductor. The notion that the shilling audi- 
ences have been civilized by such promenade exhi- 
bitions has been long exploded. If there had been 
any real progress in art apparatus, the Cremorne 
style of decoration adopted for the auditorium 
of the theatre would long since have been 
abandoned, the visitors would, one and all, have 
been supplied with seats, and the boisterous pieces 
of music have given way for compositions of an 
instructive and elevated school. No innovation 
characterized the opening night at Covent Garden 
Theatre Jast Saturday night, under the direction 
of Messrs. A. & S, Gatti, who naturally 
made huge blocks of ice, with coloured fire, 
a prominent portion of the internal decoration 
of the promenade area; and Signor Arditi, fired 
with the recollection of Jullien’s Drum Polka, 
followed in his predecessor’s wake by concocting 
a Drummer-Boys’ Polka, which he confided to the 
vigorous beat of the Coldstream drummers, with 
the co-operation of a son of the conductor, and this 
percussion piece won the most uproarious encore of 
the evening. M. Gounod’s last new opera, ‘Cing 
Mars, underwent the customary process of 
“arrangement.” Of the five foreign vocalists, 
three ladies and two gentlemen, it can only be 
affirmed that it was a keen competition which 
of them should sing most out of tune. The 
three very clever soloists, Mdlle. Debille- 
mont (pianist), Mdlle. Pommereul (violinist), and 
Heer Bouman (Dutch violoncellist), were much 
too refined executants to be duly appreciated by 
such an excitable audience, for which the refresh- 
ment bars and the floral embellishments seemed the 
greatest attraction. When London can boast of 
such cheap orchestral concerts as the admirably 
organized Sunday ones in Paris, it will be time 
to talk of an improvement in the taste of the 
masses, 





fusical Gasstp. 
Tue Sacred Harmonic Society will, during next 
season, produce Rossini’s ‘ Mosé in Egitto,’ which 





is an oratorio, although it has been performed in 
France and England as an opera: at the Grand 
Opera-house, in Paris, entitled ‘Moise’; at the 
King’s Theatre (Haymarket) called ‘ Pietro I'Ere- 
mita’ (the venue being changed from Egypt in 
Pharaoh’s period to Syria during the Crusades) ; 
and at the Royal Italian Opera (Covent Garden), 
newly named ‘ Zora, the God of Fire’ (Zoroaster), 
the action passing in Assyria. At Exeter Hall ‘Mosé 
in Egitto’ will be given as it was originally presented 
at the San Carlo in Naples, during Lent in 1818, 
the Biblical text having been arranged by Toltola. 
The scenic adjuncts will, of course, be dispensed 
with here. The book has been adapted by Mr. 
Arthur Matthison, the author of the libretto of 
‘Il Talismano’ (Balfe’s posthumous opera), based 
on Scott’s romance. Sir Michael Costa has long 
expressed the desire to have the ‘ Mosé in Eyitto” 
executed here as an oratorio, in accordance with 
Rossini’s own intentions. 


Tux operas announced for performance this 
week at the Crystal Palace were Bellini’s ‘Son- 
nambula’ and Balfe’s ‘ Rose of Castille’ and ‘Bohe- 
mian Girl.’ 

THE Charing Cross (Folly) Theatre will be re- 
opened next month, with operas by MM. Offen- 
bach, Hervé, and Serpette; the books are to be 
written by English authors. 

Tue English version of Herr Wagner’s ‘ Flying 
Dutchman’ has been played in Dublin by Mr. 
Carl Rosa’s company, with a new cast, Madame 
Blanche Cole being Senta, Mr. Ledwidge Daland, 
and Mr. Aynsley Cook Vanderdecken, the doomed 
captain. 

Various prizes have been awarded at the Alex- 
andra Palace to parochial and other schools at 
a competition of bands. The promenade concerts 
are continued every Tuesday and Thursday. 

Sr Micwaet Costa is in Bologna ; from Italy 
he is expected to go to Baden, near Vienna, but 
will be back in England to conduct the Leeds 
Festival, after which he will visit his former pupil, 
the Imperial Crown Princess of Prussia, at Potsdam, 
In November he will resume his post as Conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s Concerts in 
Exeter Hall, and at Easter, 1878, will commence 
his duties as musical director and conductor at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Tue Carnarvon Eisteddfod will be commenced 
next Tuesday. 

Mp. Ricwarp, who won the first prize as a 
soprano at the recent Conservatoire competition in 
Paris, will make her début on the lyric stage at the 
National Opera-house, in Halévy’s ‘Reine de 
Chypre,’ as the successor to Mdlle, Bloch, who 
will have her holiday at the end of this month. 

A FAMED danseuse, Madame Montessu, who 
with her brother was very popular at the King’s 
Theatre before and at the time of Ebers’s manage- 
ment, died recently in France. 


M. Bruyet, the new Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and of Fine Arts, at the distribution in Paris 
of the prizes awarded for Music and Declamation 
at the Conservatoire National, on the 4th inst., 
anpounced, amidst great cheering, that M. Charles 
Gounod has been promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour. The number of 
prizes was 210, of which 33 were of the first order, 
and 31 of the second section, medals and “accessits” 
completing the awards. The hopes for the future 
career of the prize-winners seem to be centred on 
the tenor, M. Sellier, Mdlle. Richard, Mdlle. 
Mendés, MM. Jourdan, and Talazac. <A lady 
violoncellist, Mdlle. Gatineaut, a pupil of M. 
Franchomme, gained honour. 

Paomises of new operas in France and Belgium 
are numerous. There will be ‘Nero,’ at the 
Italian Opera-house in Paris, by Herr Rubinstein, 
and ‘Francoise de Rimini,’ at the Grand Opéra, by 
M. Ambroise Thomas, while M. Saint-Saéns will be 
in the field at Lyons in a grand spectacular opera, 
‘Ktienne Marcel,’ with M. Louis Gallet for the 
libretto. In Brussels, M. Humbert has two works 
preparing for the Fantaisies-Parisiennes, namely, 
‘La Nuit de Saint Germain, music by M. G. 
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Serpette, and ‘La Fée des Bruyéres,’ music by 
M. S. David. It appears also that the revival of 
Halévy’s ‘Reine de Chypre,’ at the Grand Opéra, 
will be followed by Italian adaptations, to be pro- 
duced at the San Carlo in Naples, the Scala in 
Milan, and at the opera-houses in Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. 








DRAMA 


——-— 


Historical Dramas. By Tom Taylor, M.A. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Taytor’s notion of an historical drama 
differs from that ordinarily held. In a collec- 
tion of what he calls his historical dramas, 
he inserts not only ‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,’ 
a play dealing with the fortunes of the Princess 
Elizabeth during the lifetime of Mary, and 
founded upon a drama of Madame Birch- 
Pfeiffer, ‘Jeanne Darc’ and ‘Anne Boleyn,’ all 
of which have some claim to the title they wear, 
but ‘Lady Clancarty,’ ‘The Fool’s Revenge,’ 
an adaptation from ‘Le Roi s’Amuse’ of 
M. Victor Hugo, ‘Arkwright’s Wife,’ and 
‘Plot and Passion.’ M. Hugo has not, so far 
as we are aware, dreamed of calling his play 
historical. Its correct description is, of course, 
romantic, and the same holds true of ‘ Lady 
Clancarty’ and ‘Plot and Passion,’ while ‘Ark- 
wright’s Wife’ might, perhaps, be best de- 
scribed as domestic, and, indeed, is so described 
by Mr. Taylor himself. The introduction into 
‘Lady Clancarty’ of King William the'l hirdand 
his ministers, and the blending with the story of 
events connected with an assassination plot, place 
it on a different footing from the other works. 
It can, however, only be called historical by 
a stretch of terms, while in the case of ‘ Plot 
and Passion, which is wholly fiction, the 
epithet historical is unjustifiable, and in that 
of ‘Arkwright’s Wife’ preposterous. If the 
introduction of a character who has actually 
lived gives a work the right to a title like 
this, Lever might have called more than one 
of his novels historical, and almost all the 
plays of Shakspeare and the old dramatists 
might be included in the same category. 
Acknowledgment of indebtedness to other 
authors is made by Mr. Taylor in the course 
of the brief preface or affix which accom- 
panies most of the plays. He claims, how- 
ever, the benefit of Moliére’s famous motto, 
‘‘ Je prends mon bien oti je le trouve,” and he 
states, in the case of ‘ The Fool’s Revenge, his 
opinion that a work to which so much has 
been added, and in which so much has been 
altered, cannot in any sense be called a transla- 
tion, and ought not in fairness to be called 
even an adaptation. Concerning the first por- 
tion of his plea, we must remind Mr. Taylor 
that it is yet far from proven that Moliére 
meant that noteworthy phrase to bear the 
sense Mr. Taylor, in common with many other 
persons, has put upon it. That Moliére took 
largely from all quarters—more largely perhaps 
than any writer, except a few of the greatest, 
Shakspeare, Corneille, La Fontaine, and others 
—is true. It was, however, @ propos of two 
scenes, which he took from the ‘ Pédant Joué’ 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, that the words were 
employed. Some circumstances seem to point 
to the probability that Cyrano de Bergerac 
took these first from an early sketch of 
Moliére, and that the words, mon bien, implied 
a particular claim to these individual scenes, 
and not a right of property in the entire work 





of his predecessors or contemporaries. This 
view is as old as the brothers Parfaict, who 
advanced it in their ‘Histoire du Théatre 
Frangois,’ and has been again taken up of late. 
Moliére and Bergerac it is known studied 
under the same master. The matter, so far as 
concerns Moliére, is comparatively unim- 
portant, and will never probably be fully 
elucidated. It is, however, a matter to be 
regretted that questions of Mr. Taylor’s share 
in the authorship of his own pieces frequently 
arise. This at least is not the place in which 
to dispose of them. Invention does not, how- 
ever, seem to be Mr. Taylor’s forte, and it may 
at least be said of such work as he has taken 
from foreign sources that the stronger the 
original, the stronger is the play which follows 
it—we will not say is adapted from it, since 
Mr. Taylor regards the expression as unjust. 
Thus ‘The Fool’s Revenge,’ which does, in 
fact, differ widely from ‘Le Roi s Amuse,’ 
and not always for the better, as Mr. Taylor 
seems to think, is, even in its altered shape, 
by far the strongest piece in the volume, while 
the weakest is ‘Anne Boleyn,’ for which no 
sponsor has been advanced. As a whole, the 
plays are disappointing from the literary stand- 
point, the language wanting poetry, and, 
indeed, elevation of almost any kind. It is 
dramatic at times, and the work is, as a rule, 
satisfactory from the technical standpoint. 
The plea Mr. Taylor will not advance, that his 
plays were meant to be acted, might be very 
reasonably urged in their favour. The dramas 
now collected have held their place upon the 
stage, and have special merits for that purpose. 
As literature their place is not nearly so high. 
If the present work find readers, it may be 


followed by a volume of romantic dramas, and 
one of comedies and comediettas. 








THE WEEK. 


HAYMARKET.—‘ Brass,’ a Comedy-drama, in Five Acts. By 
George F. Rowe. 

ADELPHI.—‘ The Golden Plough,’ a Melo-drama, in Four 
Acts. By Paul Meritt. 


Nort very remote or difficult of comprehen- 
sion are the causes of the non-success of Mr. 
G. F. Rowe’s “ comedy-drama” of ‘ Brass,’ pro- 
duced on Monday night at the Haymarket. The 
action is farcical, the language is spiced with 
those puns and verbal contortions which are cus- 
tomary in burlesque, and the characters ,without 
a single exception, are unsympathetic. A desire 
seems to have animated the author to write a 
work which, like ‘La Famille Benoiton,’ should 
deride fashionable follies and vices. He falls, 
however, into the mistake of substituting 
caricature for satire, a process which, whatever 
may be its results in other forms of art, is fatal 
in the drama, in which some form of sympathy 
with one at least of the personages presented 
is indispensable to success. As the piece is a 
failure, moving, in the end, the most good- 
natured of audiences to derision, it is needless 
to dwell upon it. The acting is scarcely better 
than the play. Mr. Macklin and Miss Maria 
Harris are agreeable as two young lovers, and 
Mr. Howe and Mr. Teesdale are respectable as 
two different types of middle-class manners. 
So highly coloured are the other parts it is 
impossible for any actor to render them enter- 
taining, and difficult to preserve them from 
becoming offensive. 

The melo-drama Mr. Meritt has given to the 
world, with the title of ‘The Golden Plough,’ 
is, from the literary standpoint, a common- 





place production. Its characters are convep- 
tional, their relations are inconceivable in 
world in which human nature owns any law 
except such as might prevail in Arcadia ; its 
dialogue is without beauty, dignity, or appro- 
priateness, and its gloomy story is unlightened 
by any gleam of humour or flash of wit. Yet the 
work has one dramatic quality, on the strength 
of which it won a favourable verdict from the 
public, and will probably obtain an enduring 
success. It is constructed with admirable 
skill, and its plot is worked up to a point at 
which the struggle of human emotions and 
passions reaches absorbing interest, and the 
poverty of human means to struggle against 
“ fate and metaphysical ” interference receives 
new and powerful illustration. A gift of this 
kind can, of course, confer value upon very 
mediocre materials. The play is, indeed, like 
one of those puzzles of Chinese or Japanese 
workmanship, in which the fabric is common 
as can be, and the entire value is due to the 
skill of the artificer. When, however, the result 
is a dramatic effect, it is useless to stop and 
inquire whether the materials are used for 
the first time, and whether the story is as 
original as it is powerful. 

The motive of ‘ The Golden Plough’ consists 
in bringing home to the true criminal a murder 
the responsibility of which seems to lie at 
different doors. In the end it is traced toa 
vulgar assassin. During two acts, however, 
the burden of the guilt rests apparently upon 
a young clergyman, who, if he were indeed 
the assassin, would unconsciously have com- 
mitted parricide; and a certain measure of 
suspicion is directed to a young fellow with 
whom circumstances have played a scurvy 
trick. Before the climax is attained and the 
required conclusion is reached, considerable 
sympathy has been aroused in behalf of a 
woman who is practically the wife of the mur- 
dered man, and is, in fact, the mother of the 
supposed murderer. She is herself the sole 
witness against him,—her conviction, though 
unfounded, being strong that he is the criminal, 
and the conditions in which she is conse- 
quently placed are sufficiently trying. In 
addition to the sympathy in behalf of her 
sufferings thus aroused, a dramatic effect is 
produced when, at the close of the third ac, 
the two men unjustly suspected and the real 
criminal are all in presence of the law, which 
at last pitches upon one who is, in fact, com- 
pletely blameless. 

One or two situations like this, though they 
redeem a drama from insignificance, do not 
give it a claim to high consideration. A work 
to merit the name of a powerful drama must be 
imbued with the dramatic spirit throughout, 
animated, so to speak, by a dramatic soul. 
This cannot be said of ‘ The Golden Plough, 
which can only claim to be a melodrama of 
respectable strength. The title is the nameof 
an inn which is the scene of the action. Except 
in one or two characters, the interpretation is 
indifferent. Mr. Emery exhibited some dra- 
matic power in the ré/e of the murderer. Miss 
Louise Willis displayed much tenderness as 
the mother of the suspected man; and Miss 
A. Murray, in a small part, evinced true 
dramatic instinct. 





To CorRESPONDENTS. —J. R.—F. D.—J. S.—R. M- 
received. 

N. W.—Thanks for the excelleot description. The pheno 
mevon, however, is well known. 

CYNiv —We cannot answer such questions. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM; being a Journey 


through Persia and Afghanistan to India, vid Meshed, Herat, and Kandahar. By 
HIPPISLEY CUNLIFFE MARSH, Captain 18th Bengal Cavalry, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. Svo. 
with Map. 


SERVICE in SERVIA under the RED CROSS. 


By EMMA MARIA PEARSON and LOUISA ELIZABETH M‘LAUGHLIN, Author 
of ‘Our Adventures in the War of 1870-71,’ &c. 1 vol. Svo. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 
Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


The FALL of SOMERSET: an Historical 


Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘ Chetwynd 
Calverley,’ ‘Old St. Paul's,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE’S CONFLICT,’ &c. 


A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Miss 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘Her Lord and Master,’ ‘Fighting the 
Air,’ &c. 3 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE,’ &c. 


FOOTPRINTS in the SNOW. By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Vicar’s Governess,’ ‘The Miner's Oath,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMING HOME TO ROOST,’ 


The GREAT GULF FIXED. By Gerald 


GRANT, Author of ‘The Old Cross Quarry,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FACES IN THE FIRE,’ &c. 


NOBLE by HERITAGE. By George Fre- 


DERICK PAKDON, Author of ‘Caleb Worthington’s Wish,’ &c. 1 vol. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.’ 


CRYING for VENGEANCE. By Miss Ellen 


C. CLAYTON, Author of ‘Queens of Song,’ ‘ Playing for Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BY ARTHUR WOOD. 


SHODDY: a Yorkshire Tale of Home. By 


ARTHUR WOOD. 3 vols. 
BY OSBORNE BOYD. 


SHE TROD the THORNY PATH. 3 vols. 


BY MRS. ADOLPHE SMITH. 


LOVE without WINGS. By Mrs. Adolphe 


SMITH. 3 vols. 


SPOILED by 2 WOMAN. By A. E. Sampson. 


3 vols. 


The CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT CLUB. 


By KAMOURASKA, 3 vols. 


PHILIP CAREY, VISIONARY. Written by 


Himself. Edited by RICHARD DIGBY. 1 vol. 


WORLD'S END: a Story, in Three Books. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 





WILLIAM TINSLEY’S PATENT 
BEDSTEAD. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Lancet, April 7, 1877. 


“¢ We have seen, at Messrs. Maple & Co.’s rooms, an excellent invention, which 
will prove especially serviceable to invalids. The Patent Bedstead enables the occu- 
pant to be raised to any position without the least exertion or disturbance, all being 
effected by the turning of a winch-handle. Whether in slight cases of indisposi- 
tion, which necessitates taking breakfast in bed, or in severe or chronic maladies, it 
will be found equally useful. ‘The contrivance is at once ingenious and simple, and, 
what is of no small consequence, the bedstead is cheap.” 


The British Medical Journal, December 9, 1876. 


“We can very strongly recommend a new invention, by Mr. Tinsley, for 
raising a patient to a reclining or sitting position without exertion, fatigue, or dis- 
turbance of the bedclothes. It may be cheaply introduced in the manufacture of 
ordinary bedsteads, and is one of the most useful inventions we have seen ; indeed, 
for simplicity and effectiveness it excels everything yet invented, although there 
are a good many complicated arrangements for the purpose.” 


The London Medical Record, December 15, 1876. 


‘We have seen an extremely ingenious and effective invention of Mr. Tinsley, 
which enables an invalid to be moved into the sitting or reclining posture without 
any effort or exertion, and without disturbing the bedclothes. It is by far the 
simplest and most effective device we have seen, and that which most completely 
answers the purpose of changing the position of the patient without disturbing 
him, and by the act of one person. It is worth the attention of all hospital 
managers.” 


The Sanitary Record, February 16, 1877. 


‘“‘ Mr, Tinsley has earned the gratitude of the invalid world by a new inven- 
tion. By a simple mechanical arrangement, not liable to get out of order, and 
effected with the utmost ease, the upper part of the bedstead, to which this inven- 
tion is applied, can be gently raised without any disturbance of the invalid or any 
displacement of the bedclothes. The change of position, so refreshing to the bed- 
ridden from any cause, can thus be effected in the easiest way by the most unskilled 
maid-servant ; and the change of position thus obtained cannot fail to be of advan- 
tage in soothing the restlessness inseparable from long-continued confinement to 
one position. All the contrivances of bed-rests, propped-up pillows, &c., are ren- 
dered unnecessary, and the maximum of relief is produced with the minimum of 
trouble to the nurse and disturbance to the patient. The simplicity of the arrange- 
ment, only equalled by its effectiveness, makes the additional cost of its application 
to ordinary bedsteads but trifling, and thus places it within reach of those who 
cauoot afford the purchase of the expensive mechanical arrangements of the kind 
hitherto available.”’ 


The World, November 15, 1876. 


“There is balm in Gilead for persons with broken bones or for invalids who 
require to be easily raised from a recumbent to a sitting position in bed while the 
power of self-motion is denied them. The simplest mechanical process yields the most 
excellent result. The mere turning of a common winch-handle not merely enables 
the surgeon to bring the patient into the desired position, but allows any one, by 
the exercise of very slight exertion, to afford relief from that monotonous and 
wearying pain which all condemned to their couch fur a lengthened period must 
have experienced.” 


The Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper, December 16, 1876. 


“ A new invention for adjusting invalid bedsteads, which has been patented 
by Mr. William Tinsley, well deserves notice, and will, we think, be much appre- 
ciated by those who, owing to age and infirmities, are obliged to spend a lengthened 
time in a reclining position. ‘The occupant can be raised to a sitting position 
without being in any way disturbed, or without the necessity of being bolstered 
up with pillows. Even in a household, where an occasional indisposition may 
necessitate a breakfast in bed, such a contrivance would be found invaluable, espe- 
cially as, owing to the simplicity of the apparatus, the bedsteads will probably be 
sold at a price very little exceeding that of an ordinary bedstead.” 


* * Mr. WILLIAM TINSLEY has the pleasure to announce 
that he has arranged with Messrs. MAPLE & CO., of Tottenham 
Court-road, London, for the Manufacture and Sale of his Patent Bed- 


stead, of whom Prospectuses may be had. 
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Just published, 8vo price 1%. 6d. 
ESUS of NAZARETH neither BAPTISED nor 
SLAIN a + yt or GENTILE. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BARTLBE, D.D. D.C.L. 
Liverpool: E. Howell, Church-street. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


HE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the UN 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, for the Use of Persons intending . 
Enter at the University. By A. P. HUMPHRY, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Esquire Bedell. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. price 17s. 6d. 


V ISCELLANY ACCOUNTS of the DIOCESE of 
CARLISLE, with the Terriere detivered in to me at my Primary 
Visitation. By WILLIAM reer” late Bishop of Carlisle. 
Edited by R. 58. FERGUSON, M A. F.S 
London : George Bell & Sons. ‘uitine C. Thurnam & Sons, 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; large paper, niet 4to. 122. 6d. 
EMS, LYRICS, SONGS, and SONN VETS. 
By FRANCIS BENNUCH, P.S.A. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 
London: Hardwicke & Bogue, 192, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth extra, price 12s, 
N ONOTHEISM derived from the Hebrew Nation 
and the Law of Moses, the Primitive Relizion of the “ity of 
Rome: an Historical Investigation. By the Rev. H. PORMBY. 
Williams & Norgate. 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





DISCOVERY OF THE BERMUDAS. 
Now ready, ia royal 8vo. with 2 Maps, price 30a. cloth, 


ME sernurste of the DISCOVERY and EARLY 
x gel EMENT of the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, 
Compiled from the Colonial Records eae a Origi fe 
; v wjor-General Sir HENRY LEFROY, 
-C.M.G. F R.S., Hon. Memb. N.Y Hist. Soc., some an Govamen of 
the Bermudas. In2yols. Vol. I. 1515—1659. 


London : Longmans and Co. 


NOTICE.—THE VISIBLE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 
NOTICE.—SPELLING REFORM. 
Now ready, cloth lettered, price 2s. 
HE VISIBLE ORIGIN of LANGUAGE ; or, 
Speech the Expression of Form. Showing the Inner Unity per- 
vading the variety in Languages, with a new Syllabic Analysis of 
Worda, as the Basis of a True Form of Dictionary, a Solution of one 
of the leadivg Problems of the Day, anda conclusive Justification of 
Spelling Reform. 
London: Effingham Wilson, Roy: al Exchange. 


New Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, price ls. 


E SEARCH for a PUBLISHER ; 


for a Young Author. 


or, Counsels 


Contents. 

Publishing rea meomatths, Illustrations, 
Notices of the P Advertising, 

Copyright, &c. Typo-Marks for Proof-Sheets, S)zes of Books, 

Sizes of Paper, Comparative Sizes of Books and Paper, &c., 
With Specimens of various Types, Wood and Photographic Illustra- 
tions, Ac. 

London : Provo st & Co. 34, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2a. 6d. 


LP of JOHN KITTO, D.D. 
JOHN EADIE, D.D. LL.D. 
** Plymouth may fairly be proud of John Kitto.”"—A‘heneum. 


Publishers, 
Binding, 


F.S.A. By 


In 8 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. each, 


yITTO’S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
. With Notes by Professor PORTER, Author of ‘The Giant Cities 
of Bashan,’ * Murray's Handbook to Syria,’ &c. 

“This noble comment... .. Not exactly a commentary ; but what mar- 
vellous expositions you have there. You have reading more interesting 
than any nove! that was ever written, and a instructive as the heaviest 
theology.”— Spurgeon, in * ¢ Jommenting und Commentaries’ 

“These eight volumes are, in fact, the cream of all that Dr. Kitto 
had previously written.” "— Dr. Eadie. 


4to. half-moroceo Roxburghe, gilt top, price 25a. 


DINBURGH, PAST and PRESENT: its Asso- 
a ciations and Surroundings. Drawn with Pen and Pencil by W. 
BALLINGALL. 

“The thanks of lovers of old Fdinburgh are due to Mr. Ballingall 
for preserving such accurate and charming illustrations of picturesque 
old corners... ..The engravings are from sketches by Waller H, Paton, 
Sam Bough, James Drummond, and others.”— Scotsman. 

Edinburgh: W. Oliphant & Co. London: Hamilton & Co. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsparp-stREEtT 
and CHARING CROSS LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the ‘World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





Secretaries, 


p#Lican LIFE INSU RANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
The Oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for Life Insurance 
only. Offers complete aud exceptional security to the Insured. 
For Prospectuses, Fo:ms of Proposal, &c., apply to 
_ ROBERT ¢ 0. , TUC! KER, Secretary. — 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS 0 OF A ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,0004. 
1,120,000. has been paid as COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








URNISH your HOUSE or APA RTMENTS 
T on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, 
lash prices ; no extra charge for time gi 
ioe useful Stock to select from. Illustrated Priced Catai: gue, with 
Terms, post free. —248, 249, 250, 251, Tottenham Court-road. Estab. 188g, 


NVALID FURNITURE. — Carter's Patent 
Revolving Bed-Table, adjustable for reading and writing YT 
Invalid Beds and Couches, adjustable to apy inclination of the back. 
knees, and feet, from 51. 5a. Uarrying © ‘hairs, with sliding hand) 
to carry an Invalid up and down stairs, 2. i5s. Wicker Bath ( hain. 
from 22. 28. Reclining Back Boards, 11. ~~ ~ to . hairs, 7. te 
Trapped Commodes, il. 5s. Bed Rests, 1 ts, a. oe 
Perambulators from 1. Drawings post — = CARTER. No. 64, Ney 
' Cavendish-street, Great Portiand-street, 


HORNE’ S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT | HORNE, , 
HOUSE DEO ATS one Ts PAPER. HANGING 
41, GRACECHUROH OTRBRT. "LONDON. E.0. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King orf Italy. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
é Medal. — London and Paris. 








THE MOST FINISHED EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS EVER PRODUCED, 


THE HANDY-VOLUME “WAVERLEY.” 


An entirely NEW EDITION, in a really handy form, somewhat similar in size to the ‘‘ HANDY-VOLUME SHAKSPEARE;’ 
each Novel being complete in One Volume, printed in a clear, distinct type, on an opaque paper of a fine texture. 
The Volumes are small, elegant, light, and handy, adapted for reading on all occasions, whether for Home Use or whilst 
Travelling. 


The first SIX VOLUMES are NOW READY, comprising— 
WAVERLEY. 
GUY MANNERING. 
ANTIQUARY. 


Price ONE 


OLD MORTALITY. 
ROB ROY. 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 


E SHILLING each, in an Enamelled Cover. 
*,° Other Volumes will appear at short intervals, and the entire Series completed early in the Autumn. 


* 


. 10. Bouverie street, E.C. 


_London: Brappury, AcNew & Co, 8, 9 





WARNE’S READABLE BOOKS._NEW VOLUME. 


In feap. 8vo. price 1s. Picture Cover. 


y WAY 71h aah Oh AL + ~ 4 , “am _w . ; 
WHEN WE WERE YOUNG;; or, Seventy Years Ago. 
By M. M. POLLARD 
Uniform with the above, One Shilling each, 

THAT LASS O’ LOWRIES. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
SIR HARRY and the WIDOWS. 3y H. Corbet 
The SIGNAL ROCKET: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 
MY FIRST LOVE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
MY LAST LOVE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

FreDERICK WarNE & Co. hedford-steest, Steond. 


The SECOND EDITION of Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 
NEW NOVEL, ‘CARITA, is now ready at all the 
Lnbraries. 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


C A R I T A. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 


London : Sarr, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Scale, 16 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 20, 


SEAT of WAR in ASIA.-STANFORD’S LARGE 


SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR in ASIA. Including Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, Bayazid, Batoum, Poti, Tiflis, 
Erivan, &c. With an Enlarged Map of the Environs of Kars, on the Scale of One Inch to a Mile. Price, Coloured Sheet, 
3s.; Folded in Case, 3s. 6d.; Mounted in Case, 5s. 

London: Epwarp StanFrorp, 55, Charing Cross, Ss. Ww. 








Next week, Scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 14 inches by 20, 


of WAR in BUROPE.W\STANFORD'S 


SEAT 


LARGE SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WARin EUROPE. SHEET II. This Sheet completes the Course of the Danube, 


so far as it is the common boundary of Roumanians and Turks. Kalafat and Widin are well shown, as well as the 
Great Road from Nish by Sophia to Tartar, Bassrdjik, and Adrianople, by which a force advancing on Constan- 
— can avoid the great passes of the Balkans. Price, Coloured Sheet, 2s.; Folded in Case, 2s. 6d. ; Mounted in Case, 
3s. 6d. 

SHEETS J. and IIL, uniform in scale, have already been published. 
Sheet, 3s.; Folded in Case, 3s. 6d. ; Mounted in Case, 5s. 

This Map, as now published in three Sheets, embraces the whole course of the Danube, from the Servian frontier to = 
mouth ; the whole course of the Balkans, carefully depicting the passes (notably the ‘‘ Hain Boghaz,”’ through which ones 
Gourko's force advanced into the Tunja Valley, and which is not found on any other English Map), together with all the ro Ss 
centering on Constantinople. The Sea of Marmara and the Straits at either entrance, as well as Besika Buy, in tae -Egean Sea, 
are included, making this a very complete Map, on a large scale, of the whole theatre of operations in Europe.! 


London: Epwarp StanrorD, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Size of each, 23 inches by 20. Price of each Coloured 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 


SoUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, August 18th, 1877. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY MR. GALLENGA. 


TWO YEARS of the 


By A. GALLENGA (of the Times), 
mark,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Author of ‘Italy Revisited,’ ‘Country Life in Piedmont, 


EASTERN QUESTION. 


**The Invasion of Den- 
[Now ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. MINTURN’S ‘TRAVELS WEST.’ 


TRAVELS WEST. 


post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


By 


William Minturn. Large 


The QUEEN says:—“ Mr. Minturn writes easily and pleasantly, and gives us vivid pictures of the marvellous scenery 


The whole tone of Mr. Minturn’s book is pleasant to the English reader. 


In a word, good sense and culture contribute to 


wake the volume well worth the attention of those who are ioterested in travel on the American continent.” 


NOTES 


RELIGION : 


and ESSAYS 


its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. By JOHN JOSEPH LAKE. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


on the ‘CHRISTIAN 


+ 


POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


AGAINST HER WILL. 


Author of ‘A Canadian Heroine.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 


31s. 6d. 


BITTER to 


31s. 6d. 


SWEET END 


4 pleasant, taking story ; full of interest, and entirely unobjectionable. 


By Annie L. Walker, 
3 vols. 


a Novel. 3 vols. 


*— Literary Churchman, 


“There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversations, and a natural bearing about the heroine, which give 


very pleasant reading, and a good deal of interest and amusement to the book.. 


Sweet End.’ ”"—Public Opinion. 


The SEARCH for a HEART 


ALEXANDER, 83 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The RECTOR of OXBURY 


B. BAYNARD. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a 


EDGAR PEMBERTON, Author of ‘ Under Pressure,’ &c. 


.-On the whole we cannot but praise ‘ Bitter to 


By John 


a Novel. 


a Novel. 


By James 


Novel. 


By T. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


** For ’tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love.”—Hamlet. 


The SIEGE of VIENNA: a 


PICHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Novel. 


By Caroline 


[Now ready. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c., 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


The BRIDE of ROERVIG. By W. 


BERGSOE. Translated from the Danish by NINA nm 
Crown 8vo 78. 6d. 
“Ackarming!y fresh and simple tale, =i wes well worth trans- 
lating, and bas been translated well.”— Athen: 
vers of the marvel'ous may be intonesiy interested in this 
singular work.”— Cow) ular. 


ADAM and EVE’S COURTSHIP; 


or, How to Write a Novel. By JAY WYE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SIBYLLE’S STORY. 


dog Le i Translated by MARGARET WATSON, 
0. , 


A DISCORD: a Story. 


WILLESON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 78. 64. 


Crown 


thould almost be dispowed to give 1t the preference, on the ground that 
‘xe human interest 1s broader. Sometimes we see traces of auother 
and well-known ivfluence. Mr. Price is a person not unworthy of the 
gallery of portraits which George Eliot has given to us.’ *— Spectator. 


be story is gracefully and thoughtfully written, and there is a | 


Aistinct imprees of realism about most of the personages. "— Scotsman. 


LONDON: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, 


By Octave | 


By Aleth | 


“* A Ditcord ’ reminds us of some of Miss Sewell’s best works. We | 


| TOUCH NOT the NETTLE: a Story. 


By ALEC FEARON, Crown 8vo. 78 6d. 


| 
| DAISY and the EARL. By Con- 


STANCE HOWELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


|The VANDELEURS of RED TOR. 


By THEODORE RUSSELL MONRO. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


|The LADY BLANCHE. By Harold 


ST. CLAIR. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The BURIED PAST: aNovel. Crown 


Svo. 7+. 6d. 


MERRY and GRAVE. By Peter 


ATHELBY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ( This day. 


SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND. 





.) OSEPH GILLOTT'S 
QTEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers througheut the World. 


N OTICE.—Manufacture of Spoons and Forks.— 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & OCU. beg to announce that 
having succeeded in carrying out several important 
improvements in the above manufacture, they are 
now enabled t» offer theirguaranteed qualities atsuch 
prices as, while fully maintaining th-ir high quality, 
»lace them within the reach of all classes. Kevised 
liustrated Price Lists can be had on application. 
Address ELKINGTON & OO. 
LON DON—22, Regent-street, W. ; 42, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
LIVER POOL—25, Chureh-street. 
MANCHESTER-—St. Ann's-equare ; or to the Manufactory, 
NEW VUALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by apgeiatment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a © ATALOGUE gratis, post paid, —_ 
taining upwards of 850 Lilustratious of his unrivalied Stock of Elec’ 
ate. 


Britannia Metal Goods. Table Cutlery. 

Dish Covers. Jaths and Toilet Ware. 

Hot-water Dishes. 

Stoves and Fenders. 

Marble « himney-Pieces. 

Kitchen Ranges. 

Lamps and tiaseliers 

Tea Trays, Urns, ad Kettles. Turnery Goods 

Clocks and ‘‘andelabra. Kitchen Utensils. 

With Lists of ngs pea Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street. Set 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street, W. ; 4.5, 
and 6, Perry’ ries phe Newman-yard, W. Manufactories : 84, 
Newman-street, and Ths -mews, London, W. The cost of deli- 
vering goods to the most Tt parte of the United Kingdom by rail- 
way is trifling, WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery at a small uxed 


SCHWEPPE'S ‘Prepared from the Pure Water of 
the celebrated Malvern Springs. 


MALVERN Caution.—Every Bottle pro- 
tected by a Label with Name and 
SELTZER. Trade-Mark—a Fountain. 


SCHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS have always had the patronage 
of Royalty, and continue to be supplicd to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ads. 
Bed-Room ‘ abinet Furniture. 
Dining and Drawing-Koom ditto. 
Chimpey aud Pier Glasses. 








BLIS's RUTHIN WATERS. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


RUTHIN WATERS. — Crystal 
Springs. Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, 
=~ for Gout, Lithia and Potass. (Corks branded 

R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark. Sold Everywhere, and 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS & SUN, Kuthin, North 

. London Agents: W. BEsT & SUNS, Hen- 
Tietta- street, Cavendish- “square. 


BELIS’s 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 

LEA & PERRINS have adopted 2 NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRIN &,” 

Which on is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 

AUCE, and without which none is genuine. 
Sold Wasiousto by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London; and Export Vilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in sauces 

throughout os Worl id. 


Sw EET ‘FUMIGATION. —PIESSE & LUBIN’S 
WO RIBBON of BRUGES. Light it, blow out the flame, and as it 
moulders a fragrant vapour will rise into the air 1s. per yard. Sold 
by Chemists every where.— Laboratory, 2, New Bond-street, London. 


PIESSE & LUBIN. — SWEET FUMIGATION. 








LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

e and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & 8ON Bole Proprietors 

of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of ithe PICKLES, 
SAUCES, and CUNDIMENTS 80 long an 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article Ce ee by 
them is a a - oa Unadulterat, ed. — —- Wigmere-street, 


treet, Portm an-oquarel; and 18, 
Priniystrese. a Pe EB. 


HAEvVEY' 8 SAUCE. —CAUESOE. — The 
of this celebrated Sauce CENBY # BOR requested to 











observe that each Bottle, prepared by E LAZENB BY & SON, bears the 


bel used so many years, sigued * * Elieabeth 


PEAS’ S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. 
“Ts an article of ‘the nicest and mort careful te «an and one 
of the most refr and of balms to the 8 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Vide Journal of Cutaneous Medicine. 
Pears’s Soap is sold by Chemists and Perfumers Everywhere. 


C A C A’ @) I N E 
(QUINTESSENCE of CACAO) 
possesses the essential principle of Cacho, Theobromine, unclogged by 
excess of Nutritives, and over-richness Y found in the natural 
Nibs, and in Chocolates and Prepared Cocoas geverally; the Cacke 
flavour here becomes Almond-like and inteusified, and’ being un- 
sweetened it affords, when made, an exhilarating warm drink, ex- 
tremely fluid and refreshing, and ciean to the palate. 
Sold only in Packets and Tins, Labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & Co. HOM@OPATHIO CHEMISTS, 
170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES- 
TION; and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 














DINNEFORD & Co. 173, New Bond-street, London ; and all ( hemist;. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN'S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SPELLING. 
A COMPLETE MANUAL of 


SPELLING, on the Principles of Contrast and 
Comparison. By J. D. MORELL, LL.D., 8.M. 
Inspector of Schools. Fiftieth Thousand. 


READING. 
CASSELL’S NEW CODE 


READERS. Complete in. Nine Books. New 
Editions of the entire Series are now ready, and 
may be obtained in Two Styles of Binding. The 
c omplete Set of] Nine Books in best binding 


CASSELL’S SCHOOL BOARD 





RE ADING SHEE TS, for Infant Classes .. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL SCENES. Con- 


taining some of the most — eine from 


History. b ‘oth . 2s. 6a. 


ARITHM OTIC. 
CASSELL’S SCHOOL BOARD 


pp ee ep Parts I. II. Il. IV. and 
, adapted to the Standards I. to V., 2d. each; 
Pas VI. 6d. Complete Key 
The 6 Parts complete in 1 vol. ae 6d.; 
or with Key, 1s. 9d. 


Cloth 1s. Od. | 


6s. 2d. 





GEOGRAPHY. 
SCHOOL BOARD GEO- 


GRAPHY of ENGLAND and WALES. Twenty- 
sixth Thousand . 


SCHOOL BOARD GE O- 
GRAPHY of SCOTLAND and IRELAND. Tenth 
___ Thousand . 


SCHOOL “BOARD GEO. 


GRAPHY of EUROPE. Fifteenth Thousand .. 


BRITISH COLONIES. Tenth 


Thousand . 


GENERAL OUTLINES of GEO- © 


GR APHY. Tenth Thousand ~ ‘ 


HISTORY. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. Illustrated. Fourth and Cheaper 


E dition — on én oe + we ve a 7 | 


DRAWING. 
Complete in 28 Books, price 1d. each, 


CASSELL’S PENNY DRAWING 
COPY-BOOKS. Each Penny Book consisting 
of 14 pages of Drawing Copies, feap. 4to., half of 
the page being occupied by the Drawing Copy, 
and the other half left blank for the Pupil to 


Draw upon oe +. each 1d. 


CASSELL’S SIXPENNY DRAW- 


ING COPIES, in Five Sets of Books, each Set 


complete i in 12 ‘Parts at 6d. | each ; or in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. | 


CASSELL’S SCHOOL BOARD 
DRAWING COPIES. First G  raege 

A Set of 64 Copies. On strong Cards P ° 
Second Grade—Freehand. On strong Cards ‘ 


CASSELL’ iS] SCHOOL BOARD 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING COPY- ropaaee 
Consisting of Four Books, fcap. Ato. ee 1s, 4¢ 


CASSELL’S SCHOOL BOARD 
FREEHAND DRAWING COPY-BOOKS. Con- 
sisting of Four Books, price, the Set oe -. IIs 4d, 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S EDUATIONAL CATALOGUE, containing « Description of their numerous EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
c&c., together with a LIST of MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 





| DRAWING (continued). 
| CASSELL’S COURSE of PRAC- 


TICAL GEOMETRY. By EL LIS A. DAVIDSON. 
Consisting of 64 Cards. Size, 7} as 6 inches. In 
Packet . oe 


DRAWING AND PAINTING IN 
| WATER COLOURS. 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, 


a COURSE of. With 24 Coloured Plates. se 


SEPIA PAINTING, a COURSE 


of. With 3 24 Plates = ee 5s. Od, | 


PAINTING in NEUTRAL 1 TINT, 


a ( OU RSE of. 


SKETCHING from NATURE in « 
WATER COLOURS. By AARON PENLEY. 


With Hlnstrations in Chromo- -lithography - 15s. Od. 


“SCIENCE BOOKS. 
HARTS MANUAL of CHEM- 


mi By the Rev. H. MARTYN-HART, M A. 
With Coloure d Frontispiece and Illustrations 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in 
EASY LESSONS. By Prof. TYNDALL, F.R.S 
Illustrated. Third Edition .. as ia 


COLOUR. By Prof. Chureh,] M.A. 


With Coloured Plates and Illustrations 


3s. 6d. 


APPLIED MECHANICS. . By 
er R. 8. BALL, LL.D. With numerous Illus- 
trations 


The ANIMAL KINGDOM. - 


F. A. DAVIDSON. ee Illustrations. 
Twentieth Thouse and ae 


ALGEBRA, The ELEMENTS of 


(Cc. ASSELL’ 8). Crown 8vo. cloth | 


EUCLID, the FIRST FOUR 


BOOKS of. ee ae 
EUCL ID, CASSELL’S. Being 


the First Six, with the Eleventh and Twelfth, 
Books of Euclid. One ae ard eer Thou- 
sand. Cloth 


1s. 6d. 


EUCLID, The § SELF and CLASS 


EX AMINER ee 4d. 


GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON’ 8 
MANUALS. By the Rev. Prof. GALBRAITH, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, +75 and the 
Rev. Prof. HAUGHTON, M.D. D.C L. F.BS. 
Manual of iene 
Manual ofPlane Trigonometry 2s. 6d. 


Manual of Euclid. 3ooks I. 11. 
a es i 2 


Ms anual of Euclid. 








ieaad of Mathematical _ 
TABLES == es a 2. 


Manual of Mechanics es... 60. 


Manual of Optics... ..  ... 2.64, 


WATER CO.”,OURS, 





With 24 Plates’ oa -- 5s. Od, 


2s. 6d. 


_ Is. 6d. | 


| The 


__ Paper, 6d. ; cloth oe ee 9d. | 


3s. 6d. 





SCIENCE BOOKS (continued), 
Manual of Hydrostatics wee 88 Ad, 


Manual of Tides and ‘Tidal 
CURRENTS . ee 








Manual of Astronomy ... 
Manual of the Steam Engine 88 Gd, 


Manual of Algebra, Part I., 2s. 6d.; 


complete 


The Three Masten of 
NATURE. es me: Rey. Prof. HAUGHTON, 
F. RS. +58. Od, 





Natural ae “By the 
Rev. Prof. HAUGHTON, F.RS. ee 8s. 64, 


“TECHNICAL MANUALS AND 
DRAWING MODELS. 








LINEAR DRAWING ics ko 





PROJECTION 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


SYSTEMATIC DEAWING and 
SHADING... 4 


PRACTICAL ‘PERSPECTIVE | 


MODEL DRAWING... .. — .... 3:0 


2s. 6d. | 


TECHNICAL DRAWING 


MODELS. By E. A. DAVIDSON. Comprising 
23 Objects, in Case. Published at 2/., and sup- 
plied by the Science and Art Department to Ele- 
mentary and other Schools, &c., at .. oo -» 10s, 64, 


FRENCH. 
MARLBOROUGH 


Tenth am, En- 


The 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
larged and Revised. Cloth 


MARLBORO U G H 
FRENCH EXERCISES. —_ mene, sates 
and Revised. Cloth 3s. 6d. 








'CASSELL’S LESSONS in 


FRENCH. Seventy-fifth Thousand. Part I., cloth, 
2s. 6d.; Part II. 0 2s. 6d. ; on "4s. 6d. 
Key 3 1s. 64. 


CASSELL’S SIXPENNY LES- 


SONS in FRENCH. _Paper, 6d. $ cloth os -- 18.0. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENG- 
LISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. New and Re- 
vised Edition. — Cloth oe 


GERMAN AND LATIN. 
The MARLBOROUGH 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. New and age 
Edition. Cloth .. ° 3s. 6 


CASSELL’S LESSONS i in GER- 
MAN. Part I., cloth, 2s. ; Part II., om, 
2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. ‘Key 


CASSELL’S GERMAN- “ENG- 
LISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN PRONOUNC- 
___ING DICTIONARY. Third Edition. Cloth .. 3s. di. 


CASSELL’S: LATIN DICTION: 





SCHOUL MATERIALS, &c., sent post free on application. 


*,* CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BUOKS also sent on application. 





Now ready, a CHEAP EDITION of 


CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE TO KHIVA. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Extra crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


——— 
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